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Wrist Fa rigue f 


Those shots that you miss toward the end of the round—shots that ought to be easy—are the 
penalties exacted by wrist-fatigue v w penalties that hurt the crack golfer as well as the rank 


and file of the “once a week” army. %y” Wilson has the cure. Entirely new. Entirely 


exclusive. Steel-shafted, matched irons—with blades of stainless steel or rustless 
chromium plate v wv graded to the ultimate fraction of correct pitch—perfectly 


matched in weight and balance. ‘y’ But to the known advantages 
of steel-shafted clubs, Wilson has added an ultra-modern im- 


provement. It is a marvelous method of cushioning that 


keeps the wrists comfortable right through to the 36th 
~} STEEL SHAFT 


hole. %” An exclusive Wilson feature does it HICKORY SIZE 
—an original method of anchoring the 
shaft in the hosel through a pro- 


,, tective bushing of balata. ‘y’ 


y/ ! 
y™ / Ask your pro or dealer ~~ ~~~ CHAMBER 


to s h ow you. -—— CLOSE FRICTIONAL 


——- ANCHORING RIVET 
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WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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IN harness days the horse that 
ate its head off was proverbial, 
but the idle motor truck is a far 
more costly performer. Lay-ups 
for brake repairs will come around 
all too often unless brake lining 
is chosen for its ability to stand 
the job of stopping heavy loads. 
The more mileage between brake 
re-linings, the more profit to the 
owner. 


Many fleet owners in all parts 
of the country have learned by 
actual comparative tests of the 
remarkable ability of Johns-Man- 
ville Brake Lining to stand up 
under the most gruelling con- 
ditions. Heavy motor busses mak- 
ing hundreds of stops daily, light 
trucks travelling at high speed 
and making quick stops usually 
require different types of lining. 








Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At nearest office listed below 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 


Please send me a free copy of “The J-M Brake Re- 


liner’s Manual. 
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Cleveland 


ls Your Horsepower “eating its head off”? 


Many truck owners have found that 


J-M Brake Lining cuts costly lay-ups 


Yet each Johns-Manville lining 
from heavy duty to the lightest, 
possesses the quality that stands 
more miles of use. If you will 
make an actual test of J-M Brake 
Lining you will discover its ad- 
vantages for yourself. You will 
learn that besides its long life it 
provides safe braking which cuts 
the risk of accidents, and lessens 
the fatigue of drivers. 


The Right Type of Lining Saves Money 


Johns-Manville makes a brake lin- 
ing for every motor vehicle. There 
are ponderous, tough J-M Brake 





Blocks for the heaviest busses and 
trucks. There are J-M Woven, 
Folded and Moulded Linings. 
The use of the correct type of 
lining greatly prolongs its life. 


A Johns-Manville automotive 
engineer will be glad to write 
you in more detail about the use 
of J-M Lining for your own trucks. 
We shall also be pleased to send 
to any truck owner, superinten- 
dent of a truck fleet or garage 
foreman our free book “The J-M 
Brake Re-liner’s Manual.” This 
is the most complete available 
treatise on brakes. 


Johns-Manville 


BRAKE LINING FOR EVERY MOTOR VEHICLE 
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NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 
Saturn, or the newly discovered planet, may still be 
out of reach. But for Mimeograph users there are 
always new worlds to conquer. The solution of your 
present sales or organization problem may be a matter of 
greater range. And that’s where the Mimeograph counts. 
Anything that can be written, typewritten or drawn in 
line, it reproduces at the rate of thousands every hour. 
Mimeotype, and the new Cellotype, its great stencil sheets, 


now make possible a lower cost mimeographing than ever 


before. Let us tell you how you may put this great business 


getter and organizer to work for you. It requires no trained 
operator, and it assures privacy for confidential work. Why 
not widen your scope of action now? Address A. B. Dick 


Company, Chicago, or phone branch office in any principal city. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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He likes its **kick’ — 
—and so will you! 


AQUA VELVA 
for After-Shaving 


, oN a pleasant “kick” in Aqua Velva. 
A stimulating thrill, waking lanquid tissues. 

Real value, too, in Aqua Velva. It’s 
blended by the makers of Williams Shav- 
ing Soaps, Standard for ninety years. 

Aqua Velva cares for tiny nicks and 
cuts. Protects from dust and germs. Con- 
serves the natural moisture that’s essen- 
tial to good complexions. Keeps the face 
all day as the Williams lather leaves it, 
flexible and Fit. 

Try a bottle. Join the millions who 
wouldn’t do without Aqua Velva. 

5-oz. bottle 50 cents at a!l dealers. 
Or a Free Trial Size by addressing: 
Dept. T30, The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn.—Montreal, Can 





Just notice the tine skins of men who use 


je 7 
Williams 
SHAVING AQUA 
CREAM 
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Patterson’s Promotion 
Sirs: 

Your recent article (Time, May 26), partly 
about me, was very friendly, but it had one 
error which, with your permission, I would like 
to correct. 

I was promoted in France not for gallantry, 
but for seniority. 

J. M. PatTerson 
President 
Lihe rty, 
New York City 








Cat, Milk, Goat 
Sirs: 

In your issue of June 2, W. W. J. Jones 
wants to know where the milk came from that 
the President fed the alley cat. 

Perhaps the milk came from the President's 
goat that Jones wanted to get. Does W. W. J. 
stand for World’s Worst Joke? 

Hat. P. SmitH 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

* 
Mrs. Smith No Widow 
Sirs: 

It is like gilding refined gold to correct facts 
in Time. It is a great pleasure to be able in 
a small way to add to the authenticity of our 
great dependence for facts. 

See p. 25 of May 26 issue: “Atlanta’s Mrs. 
Mazie Smith, widow of Hoke Smith, etc., etc.” 

Senator Smith is still alive (being in resi- 
dence at the Georgian Terrace Hotel in Atlanta) 
and carries on the business of his law firm in 
Atlanta. He did not accompany Mrs. Smith on 
the trip abroad, she going with her sister, but 
he was greatly interested in having her go. 
Ambassador Dawes and Senator Smith have been 
close friends for a long time. Mrs. Clark 
Howell, wife of Clark Howell, Editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution was also presented at th’s 
drawing room... . 


Mrs. JoHN K. OTTLEY 








Atlanta, Ga. 

To hale Hoke Smith, felicitations and an 
apology for prereporting his demise.—Eb. 
Connecticut’s Merritt 
Sirs: 

The undersigned constituents of the Hon. 
Schuyler Merritt of Connecticut, request the 
publication in Time of one of its characteristic 
sketches of that member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Davip DAVENPORT 
MILprReD R. WEISS 
JoHN J. CARAHER 
HELEN L. KILBRIDE 
Victoria B. WELLER 
Wm. A. REDDEN 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

The record of Representative Schuyler 
Merritt of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Connecticut is as follows: 

Born: in New York City, Dec. 16, 1853. 

Start-in-life: law clerk. 

Career: Scion of well-to-do New England 
Quakers tracing their American lineage back to 
1640, he, aged 2, was removed from his birth- 


place just off “upper 5th Avenue” (21st Street) 
to Stamford, Conn. From private school he 
went to Yale (A.B. 1873) and Columbia (LL.B. 
1876). Aiter a brief clerkship in New York, he 
returned to Stamford to do legal work for Yale 
& Towne, famed locksmiths. Today he is Yale 
& Towne’s board chairman. In 1879 he married 
Frances Hoyt who bore him two daughters, 
Louise and Katharine. In 1904 he dropped his 
corporation law practise long enough to help his 
State rewrite its constitution. As a delegate to 
the Republican national convention in 1916 he 
helned rom'nate Charles Evans Hughes for the 

















© Harris & Ewing 


SCHUYLER MERRITT 
His specialty: drudgery. 


Presidency. In 1917 at a special election, as the 
friend of the late John T. King, he was sent to 
Congress to succeed the late Ebenezer Hill, has 
been continuously re-elected ever since. 

In Congress: Because of the infrequency of his 
speeches—he has formally addressed: the House 
only eight times in 13 years—he is no House 
headliner or well-known floor figure. He has 
sponsored no big bills. Nevertheless as a long- 
time member of the Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce Committee he has made himself felt in 
major legislation coming from that potent com- 
mittee. He favors fostering and protecting U. S. 
industry, opposes all projects to put the Govern- 
ment into business, to extend Federal welfare 
work. 

He voted for: Tax reduction 
1928, 1929), Farm Relief (1929), the Tarifi 
(1922, 1929), the Navy’s 15-Cruiser bill 
(1929), Reapportionment (1929), Immigration 
Restriction (1923). He voted against: The Sol- 


(1924, 1926, 


dier Bonus (1924), the 18th Amendment 
(1918), the Volstead Act (1919), the Jones 
(“Five & Ten’) Law (1929), Farm Relief 
(1927, 1928), Boulder Dam (1928). 


He votes Wet, drinks Dry. 
(Continued on p. 8) 










bill ($5.00). 


NAME 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” _ 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LArsen, CrrcuLaTIon Mor., Time, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 
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When the Diesel engine 
was developed the Vacuum 
Oil Company contributed 
| largely to its success by 
| solving the new lubrica- 
tion problem which it 
presented. And during 
the years of the Diesel’s 
development. this com- 
pany has specialized in 
its lubrication. That is 
why—the world over 





























Dr. Diesel’s ex- 
perimental engine 
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Lubricating Oils 


The world’s quality oils for plant lubrication 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and 
distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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From the first experimental unit of about 18 horse- 
power to the present large Diesel engines of 15,000 
horsepower, scientific lubrication has played its im- 
portant part. 

Just as the Vacuum Oil Company pioneered in per- 
fecting lubrication for the Diesel engine, so it has 
pioneered and been successful in other lubrication 
problems throughout industry. 

In industrial plants all over the world our engineers 
are helping to speed up production and cut down 
operating costs through scientific lubrication. The 
records of these efforts will interest industrial execu- 
tives in all lines of industry. 

Our representative will be glad to discuss with you 
any lubrication problems that may arise in your 
plant and will help you in solving them. 

If you have a lubrication problem—or want to 
avoid having one—ask for information. It will incur 
no obligation. 
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... including its four crack trains! 


HAT’S all this conversation on railway 

journal bearings about anyway? Why, 
SKF put its first Spherical Bearing into a 
railway journal so long ago that SKF had 
just about forgotten that this is supposed to 
be some sort of a super-bearing feat. Of course, 
it is a tough job for a bearing ... that is if it 
stays on the job. But tackling that kind of an 
assignment is everyday business for SKF. 
Why, there are more SKF Bearings...many 
times more... in railroad service than all the 
other bearings of the world combined. 


It was sixteen years ago that an SKF Bear- 
ing went into a journal box for the first time. 
Since then, that first bearing has been followed 
by 71,999 other bearings for locomotives, 


okKF 


* The Calais-Mediterranean Express 


‘¢T HE HIGHEST PRICED 


tenders, dining cars, baggage and passenger 
cars ...in 33 countries throughout the world. 


Get this significant fact when you judge 
bearing performance by railroad records... 
SKF Bearings are used on the four crack 
trains of the world—The Broadway Limited, 
The 20th Century Ltd., the Blue Train* of 
France and the Rheingold Expressof Germany ! 


For, mark you this fact now. The railroads 
of the world find it far too expensive to buy a 
bearing on the basis of price . . . which means 
that the only thing left for consideration is per- 
formance... and that in turn means SKF — 
always. SKF Industries, Incorporated, 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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f prs are many reasons why the neutral buff 
of the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
is the best color for your mailing envelope. It 
soils less easily than white. Its neutral tint har- 
monizes with any colors you care to use. And 
instead of killing additional colors—as other 
colors often do—buff makes them stand out, and 
really adds another color. 

When you buy Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes you have already made a start towards 
an up-to-date, colorful mailing envelope. The 
buff tint brightens added colors and makes them 
sparkle. Besides that, you have the real protection 
every mailing needs if it is to come through the 





EIGHT REASONS WHY THE IMPROVED 


mail looking fresh and inviting. Unusually tough COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPE 
stock... seams that never give... and a strong Is THE STANDARD 
clasp of malleable metal... insure safe delivery. ee ag, ee ea 
Call your printer or stationer today and tell him 2. “Scotch seams” — they never give. 
you want Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes 3. Clasp of Fomor na metal that resists 
por . . reaking. 
for your next mailing. Available in See ee ee 4. Clasp anchored to envelope 


32 stock sizes, to fit any job. at all points through double 


tg 
: —““WJ_aoe ae thickness of paper. 

We make all sizes and types of i 5. Hole in flap reinforced with 
quality envelopes. Next time you a rn ng Fn 
buy envelopes for any purpose, spection at factory makes 

, ‘ certain of this. 
look for the U. S. E. Quality Slip PE a oe 
in the box. proved Columbian Clasp” 
and size number printed on 
lower flap of each envelope. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 7. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit 
any job without making to 
COMPANY order. 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes We eaPRONED Conunen CLASP tS 8. Buff color enhances effect of 


emt rt ion coma ws any other color you print 
on it. 
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SHE MERELY CARRIED THE DAISY CHAIN 
oo. VET SHE HAS 


“ATHLETE’S Foot!” 


O fragile, so freshly feminine, 

so altogether lovely—the very 
Spirit of Youth and daintiness to 
all who beheld her — 

Yet even as she trod the velvety 
green of the campus, a tiny twinge 
reminded her of that slight rash- 
like redness that she had noticed 
lately between her smaller toes — 
noticed and werried about, for the 
persistent eruption seemed such a 
slander upon her daintiness. 

She doesn’t know it, of course, 
but her affliction is amost common 
form of ringworm infection, 
known to millions in America as 
** Athlete’s Foot’’! 


*Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease — So Easily Tracked into 
the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but it 
is now generally agreed that the 
germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 


And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘‘It 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.’’ And authorities 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though ‘“‘Athlete’s Foot’’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
toAbsorbine Jr consult your physician without delay. 


jaGe) 


FOR YEARS HAS 
SORE MUSCLES, 
BRUISES 


RELIEVED 
MUSCULAR 
ACHES, 
CUTS, 


BURNS, 


SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 








say that half the boys in high school are 
affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 
germ, tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it £7//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals¥ that 
announce the beginning of ‘‘Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don’t let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours only a very short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—ora 
moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms ‘printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals¥ begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 


Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
ING., 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Legislative hobby: Committee drudgery on 
major economic problems (e.g.: railroad con- 


solidations, motorbus regulation). His business 
experience makes him ultraconservative. His pet 
legislation has been a bill establishing a Textile 
Foundation, to study and advise the textile 
industry on the Wartime Textile Alliance's 
$1,300,000 fund derived from the sale to U., S. 
concerns of foreign and enemy dyestuffs. He 
stands stoutly against a U. S. Department of 
Education, U. S. maternity and infancy aid. 

Appearance: Although 76 years old, he ap- 
pears 15 years younger. His eyes, behind pince 
nez, are bright, his step is lively, his manner 
politely alert. He dresses well, usually in light 
grey. He has a pleasant easy smile, speaks in a 
low voice, ingratiates strangers. An_ Episco- 
palian, he regularly attends St. John’s Church in 
Washington, St. John’s Church in Stamford. He 
does not smoke. 

Outside Congress: In Washington he 
a comfortable old-fashioned house at 1822 


rents 
roth 


Street, N.W. He avoids most social functions, 
plays golf with such House cronies as New 
York’s Parker, Massachusetts’ Treadway at 


fashionabie Chevy Chase Club. Sprightly, he 
drives his own car, a black Buick coupe, also 
maintains a Cadillac, a Negro chauffeur. From 
his luxurious Stamford residence, he golfs at the 


Wee Burn, Suburban, or Woodway country 
clubs, takes much interest in the town’s Fer- 
guson Library, the Children’s Home. He likes 


the theatre and concerts. 

Impartial House observers rate him thus: no 
debating legislator, he has specialized in the dull 
but important committee work behind legisla- 
tion \ thoroughgoing “regular” Republican, 
he follows the lead of his State colleague Floor 
Leader John Quillin Tilson, exerts his quiet in- 
fluence at every turn for the benefit of reputable 
well-established Business & Industry. His term 
expires March 3, 1931.—Eb. 


—-e 





Great Avco 
Sirs: 


Under “Aeronautics” in the issue of June 2, 


1930, Time carried the following statement 
“A fourth very great aviation group took 
form last week ” and a footnote to the 
effect that the other three were Curtiss-Wright, 
United Aircraft & Transport and the Detroit 


Aviation Corporation. 

The Aviation Corporation of Delaware was 
incorporated in March 1929, with an authorized 
capitalization of 10,000,000 shares which has 
since been reduced to 5,000,000 shares. Inas- 
much as the planes of its transport subsidiaries 
fly more than 20,000 miles daily in scheduled 
operations, serving 52 cities in the United States 
and Canada, and these subsidiaries also hold 
one foreign and 11 of the 25 domestic air mail 
contracts, the corporation can hardly be listed 
among the lesser groups in the aviation industry. 

Epw. H. SHarp! 
Director of Public Relations 

The Aviation Corp. 

New York City 

To potent Avco, all credit as a “very 
great aviation group” and to a staff writer 
a reprimand for omitting it. He had 
plane manufacturing units in mind, of 
which Avco, principally a transport group 
has only two (Fairchild, Kreider-Reisners ) 
whereas Curtiss-Wright has seven, United 
five, Detroit six.—Eb. 





= 
“St. Gandhi” 
Sirs: ; 

I do not consider Mr. Gandhi a saint and 
strongly object to your use of “St. Gandhi 
If you must dignify the creature, call him 


“Mahatma Gandhi” or use the literal translation 
of mahatma. 
Mary Prerce NEWMAN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Atman in Hindustani means soul. With 
literal accuracy Time could speak ot! 
Mahatma or ‘Great Soul” Gandhi. But 
in English such terms produce no Clear 
cut impression. Trme, eschewing the 
nebulous, uses “St.” for brevity and pre- 
cision, as the shortest way of indicating 
that millions of Hindus revere the 
Mahatma exactly as Christians would a 
1930 Saint.—Eb. 

(Continucd on p. 12) 
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DODGE BROTHERS 


SIxEeS AND CIGHTS 


UPHOLDING EVERY TRADITION OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 
The Dodge Eight-in-Line is a thoroughbred in performance; 
a thoroughbred in appearance and in stamina—as well 
as in that combination of intangible qualities called “per- 
sonality.” » » Its handsome lines and fine appointments win 
your admiration at first glance. Its smooth, powerful per- 
formance wins your enthusiasm. Its unfailing dependability 


wins your respect. » » Furthermore, it is a safe car; with 


the double insurance of a Mono-Piece Steel Body — 
silent, strong, roomy and comfortable—and weatherproof 


internal 4-wheel hydraulic brakes. » » We invite you to 


see this car at the nearest dealer's showroom, and to 


drive it. The prices are $1095 and up, f. o. b. factory. 


ae, 





© 1930 by Dodge Brothers Corporation 
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Ground for the air. The major parts 
of the airplane motor...the closely fitting 


parts of all fast working engines... are ground 
to mechanical perfection. Speed translated 


into mechanics means accuracy. Accuracy 
in modern production means grinding. 
Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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The hound betrays to 
Richard the traitor 


who stole the banner 
of England 


Shield of Richard. Painted by Ludwig Gassner 


STEEL_«. Prvsont i: a Midern CGaieatiy 


Centuries ago, Richard The Lion Heart—the most valiant crusader in England's colorful history—vused 


steel to protect him in his many conquests. Today, progressive business men, architects and engineers 
_—=modern crusaders against waste and inefficiency—are turning more and more to products of steel 


to protect profits and merchandise—to save time, space and money wherever goods are stored or 


sold —to speed up sales and service. For thirty years Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, have pioneered 


irts 


in the development of standardized and interchangeable steel storage and display equipment to meet the 
ing demand of all businesses and institutions—equipment adjustable without waste to changing conditions. 


nd Whatever your business, and whatever your needs for steel storage and display equipment, you can 


get from Lyon the kind of product to fill your specific requirements. We will be glad to send 
-S 


- 
you descriptive catalog or have a salesman call. Please write us. 


| 
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Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Bronches, Jobbers ond Deolers in All Principe! Cities 





SAFE --- 


WHO KNOWS HOW 
MANY LIVES HAVE 
BEEN SAVED .... 


BE 


by 6,500,000 Square D 
Safety Switches? .... 


Twenty-two years ago Square D pro- 
duced the world's first enclosed safety 


switch. Its introduction marked the 
greatest stride ever taken toward the 
achievement of electrical safety ... in 
industry and in the home. 


MODERN - - - 


TIME 


WITH SQUARE OD 


Square D led the way ... and, year in 
and year out, has retained its leader- 
ship. Square D has found the answer 
to many of industry's most perplexing 
problems ...has kept always a step 
ahead in the development of new prod- 
ucts to meet the growing demands for 
electrical safety. 


Today, wherever electricity is used, 
Square D is known ...and approved. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND., AND MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, 


Branch Offices: Toronto, Montreal 


Switch and Panelboard Division, 
Detroit 
Industrial Safety Switches 
Meter Service Switches 
SQUARE- Duct (the rigid suspension 
method for wiring) 
Panelboards for Both Lighting and 
Power 
Fuse Cabinets 
Outdoor Meter Boxes 
Voltage Testers 
Meter Service Breakers 


Square D Makes a 
COMPLETE Line of 
Electrical Control 
Equipment 
Specialty Division, Peru, Indiana 


Special Electrical Devices 
Special Porcelain Products 


LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


(167) 


Industrial Controller Division, 
Milwaukee 
Automatic Starters 
Combination Starters (Automatic 
Starters with Motor Circuit Switches) 
Compensators, Both Automatic and 
Hand-Operated 
Speed Regulators 
Motor Circuit Switches 
Magnetic Contactors 
Disconnect Switches 
Pressure Switches — Float Switches 


Porcelain Insulators 


BOR 
Atlanta 


AN C OH 
Baltimore 
Boston Buffalo 
Chicago Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas Davenport 
Denver Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Houston 
Indianapolis Kansas City 


ELECTRICAL 


SQUARE D 
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Little Rock Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland 
Richmond St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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Old Skate Cato 
Sirs: 

My memory exudes testimony supporting your 
Latin version of the remarks of Senator Cato 
(Time, May 109, p. 26), to wit; an item pub- 
lished several years ago in the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald: 

Oh, Marcus Portius Cato, 
He was a good old skate, ol, 
He was a good old skate; 
And in the Senate, soon or late, 
He never let a day go 
Without arising to remark: 
“Delenda est Carthago!” 
W. R. WHEELER 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

* 
Tolstoy’s Definition 
Sirs: 

Among the definitions of Art given in your 
issue of May sth, Tolstoy’s definition, of which 
Bernard Shaw wrote that: “This is the simple 
truth: the moment it is uttered, whoever is 
really conversant with art recognises in it the 
voice of the master,” finds no place at all. 

That definition, given in What is Art? 
(“World’s Classics” series, Oxford University 
Press, New York) is that ‘Art is an activity by 
means of which one man, having experienced a 
feeling, intentionally transmits it to others.” 

Tolstoy’s objection to definitions such as Mrs. 
Sloan’s—which rests on the word “beauty’—is 
that we have as yet found no objective defini- 
tion of the word “beauty” itself, and a definition 
that relies on the use of a word which itself 
needs definition is of no practical use, and is 
not a working definition. 

AYLMER MAUDE 
Hon. Organizing Secretary 

The Tolstoy Society, 

Great Baddow, Chelmsford, 

England 


ecient emidis 
Taste Test Tried 
Sirs: 

Inspired by recent correspondence controversy 
in Trme I am conducting stunt here... to 
determine if Chicagoans go to hear renowned 
soloists because of musical appreciation or lure 
of great names and social ballyhoo. 

Will have nationally known violinist in guise 
of street fiddler lay bow to Stradivarius on 
Michigan Avenue in a curbstone concert citizens 
would pay $5-a-seat for if they knew what they 
were hearing. Stunt strictly on square with no 
packed audience. Will he stop the traffic on 
Michigan Avenue, musical centre of Midwest? 


MicHaEL W. Straus 
City Editor 

Chicago Evening Post 

Chicago, Il. 

Editor Straus persuaded Violinist Jac- 
ques Gordon ($1,000 per concert) of the 
Chicago Symphony to make the expeti- 
ment. In smoked glasses, matted grey wig, 
tattered frock coat, Fiddler Gordon posted 
himself at a busy Michigan Avenue corner, 
fiddled for 30 minutes on his $40,000 
Stradivarius. Pennies, nickels, dimes from 
passersby totalled $5.61. 

To Subscriber Lyman Richards all 
credit for a point well taken, if this proves 


” Tie 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off,) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S, Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird §S. Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Noel F. Busch, 
David Carter, Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, 
Albert L. Furth, Wilder Hobson, David W. Hul- 
burd Jr., Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. »- 
Matthews, Elizabeth Moore, Frank Norris, John 
D. Ratcliff, Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. 
Schwind, Fred Smith, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6, . 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circt- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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WORK AND WEATHER 


AND CORROSION T GETHER 
.- » »WROUGHT-IRON HELPS THE OLD 


“JOHN LUCAS” DEFEAT THE YEARS! 


BUILT in 1878 by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for the Camden and 
Atlantic Railroad, now a part of the 
Pennsylvania System, the “John 
Lucas” has had a varied career of 
satisfactory service. Today, stand- 
ing on deserted tracks in the 
wilds of Dutch Guiana, the loco- 
motive is in an excellent condition 
of preservation. 


The Vital Element — iron sili- 
cate — in the wrought-iron equip- 
ment of this locomotive is the cor- 
rosion-resisting factor. It also pro- 
duces that fibrous structure which 
helps wrought-iron to resist fatigue 
caused by vibrational stresses. [ron 
silicate will neither corrode nor rust. 
Distributed uniformly throughout 
wrought-iron by puddling, and di- 
vided into 250,000 and more cor- 
rosion-def ying threads to the square 
inch of metal in the rolling process, 
the Vital Element is an exclusive 
characteristic of wrought-iron. 

Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron 
Pipe is manufactured from the 
purest materials. In wrought-iron 
and in pipe, the name “Byers” is a 
mark of perfection. 


Whatever the need in pipe, or 
whatever the strenuous demands 
imposed upon it, the superiority of 
Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe 
is widely recognized. In office-build- 
ing, industry, or residence, its re- 
liability is attested by a constantly 
growing demand. Wrought-Iron is 
experiencing a widespread and en- 
thusiastic approval in industry. Look 
for the name “Byers” imprinted in 
the metal. A Spiral Stripe of red is 
further guarantee of the genuine 
Byers. Write for our booklet, “The 
Vital Element.” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of Byers Genuine 


TIME 





Wrought-Iron Pipe. These 9731 tons were 


13.3% of all the tubular goods purchased by the railroads. 
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GENUINE 
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240 thousand 
stockholders 
own General Motors 


eee intensive sale of Liberty Bonds 
a decade ago created hundreds of 
thousands of new security owners. These 
people became more interested in the 
financial sections of newspapers. They 
became familiar with financial termi- 
nology and, once accustomed to the 
receipt of income from investments, 
developed a normal and wholesome 
appetite for more. 

At the same time a number of major 
corporations, recognizing the public’s 
increased interest, instituted a policy of 
greater frankness. Among these corpo- 
rations General Motors was a leader. 

For ten years General Motors has 
published not only its annual and quar- 
terly earnings but also each month 
exactly how many cars have been sold 
to the dealers and delivered by 
them to the public; as well as 
current news regarding its over- 


GENERAL 


in allied industries, and all other devel- 
opments of importance. No direct effort 
has been made to secure a wider dis- 
tribution of securities among investors, 
yet the number of stockholders rose 
steadily from less than 2000 in 1917 to 
more than 71,000 in 1928. 

During 1929 the increase was espe- 
cially marked. There were 125 thousand 
in June and 140 thousand in November. 
Today their number has reached a 
total of more than 240 thousand— 
a gain of 115 thousand in the past 
twelve months. 

General Motors believes that the 
soundness of American prosperity is 
aided by 


ship of the larger industries, and is 


widespread public owner- 


gratified to be one of the very few 
corporations in which nearly a 
quarter of a million Americans 
have indicated their faith by 


MOTORS 


seas operations, its investments 


the investment of their savings. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“4 CAR FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC - 
VIKING BUICK LaSALLE 


Generac Motors Trucks 


OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC - ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Yettow Coacues anp YELLow Cass 


MARQUETTE OAKLAND 


FrIGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


Detco-Licut, B} wATER SYSTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Generac Motors Rapio »« GMAC PLAN oF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Commission No. 13 


“I propose, therefore, to appoint a com- 
mittee of outstanding men who would re- 
view these questions and advise upon 
ae 

President Hoover repeated this formula 
once again last week to set in motion his 
13th Presidential commission. Its subject: 
the merchant marine. The occasion: a 
deep-rooted controversy within the U. S. 
Shipping Board over the sale of the Gov- 
ernment-owned Black Diamond and Cos- 
mopolitan trans-Atlantic freight-lines. For 
more than a year disposal of these services 
has been delayed while the two operating 
companies and the U. S. lines wrangled 
with the Shipping Board over purchase 
bids. The President said commission No. 
13 would also supervise the financing and 
building by U. S. lines of two new Le- 
viathan-class ships with $60,000,000 loaned 
by the Shipping Board. President Hoover 
thought the whole inquiry could be cleaned 
up in 60 days. Though as a matter of law 
the President has no power to interfere 
with the Shipping Board’s activities, that 
agency promptly acceded to the idea of 
another Presidential investigation. Where- 
upon President Hoover began to look 
about for more “outstanding men” with 
which to staff commission No. 13. 


@ Much mail and many a caller came last 
week to the President concerning the Lon- 
don Treaty (see p. 16), the Tariff (see 
p. 18). 

@ President Hoover’s third veto: a bill 
making the U. S. a party to a land suit 
in the Federal District Court in Oregon. 
As an answer to the Congressional over- 
riding of his veto of the Spanish War 
pension bill, the President declared: “I 
javored a liberalization of the Spanish 
War veterans pensions, but I have not 
changed my opinion that it should have 
been worked out in such a way that men 
having substantial incomes should not 
draw pensions from the Government . . . 
‘also] I do not believe it is right to change 
our national policy to pay disability allow- 
ances to men who may destroy their health 
by vicious habits.” 

@ Fifteen guests including the sons of two 
Presidents (Governor Theodore Roosevelt 
of Porto Rico and Lawyer Robert Alfonso 
Taft of Cincinnati) accompanied Presi- 
dent Hoover to his Rapidan Camp over the 
week-end. There they found Mrs. Hoover, 
convalescing from the injury to her back 
two months ago. The President caught a 
16-in. 2-Ib. rainbow trout with a black 
gnat fly, the season’s record for him. 
Rain and bad weather drove the President 
and his party back to Washington ahead 
of time. 


THE CABINET 


Ouick-Change Statesman 


Last February Dr. Enrique Olaya Her- 
rera, for eight years the Colombian min- 
ister at Washington. was elected President 





COLOMBIA'S OLAYA 


. from cocoon to butterfly and back. 


of Colombia. It was a unique election in 
that no one was killed in the campaign, 
no one contested the victory afterward. 
When Dr. Olaya sailed back to the U. S. 
in April, New York welcomed him as a 
President-elect. Once aboard the train 
for Washington, however, he voluntarily 
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reverted to Minister. This role he quietly 
maintained until last week when, to com- 
ply with the demands of international 
etiquette, he strangely changed himself 
back to President-elect for four days, only 
to revert to Minister once more. 


Originally Dr. Olaya had arranged with 
the State Department to come out of his 
ministerial cocoon as a butterfly head-of- 
state in mid-June. Unexpectedly the State 
Department learned that Julio Prestes, 
President-elect of Brazil, planned to return 
President Hoover’s goodwill visit in mid- 
June. The prospect of two Latin-American 
Presidents-elect simultaneously in Wash- 
ington unnerved the State Department’s 
master of protocol to the point of request- 
ing Dr. Olaya to advance his transmogrifi- 
cation. 

Diplomatic custom requires that one 
must go away before one can be received 
back with due ceremony. Therefore Min- 
ister Olaya, unattended, went to the Union 
Station, handed his bag to a _ red-cap, 
boarded an ordinary Pullman to New York 
where he went into seclusion. A few days 
later the U. S. rode him back to Wash- 
ington in a special train. At the Union 
Station top-hatted officials from the State 
Department lined up to greet him. Mili- 
tary and naval units snapped to salute. 
The Marine Band groped its way through 
the Colombian national anthem (EI 
Himno Nacional). Guns fired 21 rounds. 


President-elect Olaya called formally on 
President Hoover for 15 minutes. Presi- 
dent Hoover called formally on President- 
elect Olaya for 13 minutes. He was No. 1 
guest at a State dinner at the White House, 
at another at Woodley, home of Secretary 
of State Stimson. He got a presidential 
salute at Annapolis, laid a wreath on the 
Washington tomb at Mt. Vernon, wreathed 
the Unknown Soldier’s tomb at Arlington 
National Cemetery. He was ceremoniously 
lunched at the Pan-American Union. 

Then, just before he boarded a train for 
Chicago, Dr. Olaya switched back from 
President-elect to Minister, took his leave 
without ceremony. This week he planned 
to return to Washington incognito. hide 
himself in the Colombian legation, come 
forth June 16—once more as President- 
elect—to receive the customary honors of 
an official farewell. 

In the course of his transformations 
back and forth Dr. Olaya found time to 
execute Colombia’s business in the U. S. 
One act: to engage Professor Edwin 
Walter Kemmerer, famed Princeton fiscal 
physician, for a survey of Colombia’s 
governmental finances (TrmE, May 13). 
Professor Kemmerer will go to Colombia 
in September under a contract guarantee- 
ing him a fee of $100,000 and $20,000 
for expenses. 
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THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Passed a bill to amend the Pure Food 
and Drug Act by requiring canned foods 
below a certain grade to be distinctively 
labeled, again rejecting the Tydings amend- 
ment to prohibit insertion of deadly poi- 
sons in industrial alcohol. 
@ Passed a bill to establish a division of 
(criminal) identification & information in 
the Department of Justice. 
@ Passed a bill to create a Bureau of 
Narcotics in the Treasury Department. 
@ Adopted a joint resolution making July 
5 (Saturday) a legal bank holiday in the 
District of Columbia for this year only. 
@ Passed a bill amending the Federal 
Farm Loan Act to provide for loans by 
intermediate credit banks to financing in- 
stitutions on bills payable, and to reduce 
the minimum maturity of loans, advances, 
discounts. 


The House Week 
Work Done. The House of Repre- 


sentatives last week: 

@ Adopted a resolution to extend time 
for the assessment, refund and credit of 
1927 and 1928 income taxes levied on 
married couples having joint incomes. 

@ Passed law-enforcement bills: 1) pro- 
viding for waiver of trial by jury in the 
U. S. District Courts, 2) defining petty 
offenses and their penalties, 3) defining 
“casual or slight violations” of the Jones 
(“Five & Ten”) Act, 4) providing for 
summary prosecution of such violations. 


YY 


Trials of a Treaty 


President Hoover’s desire to get the 
Senate to ratify the London Naval Treaty 
resulted last week in great marches and 
counter-marches between the Capitol and 
the White House, charges and counter- 
charges between the Senate and the De- 
partment of State. The President was 
more actively aroused than ever in his 
determination to keep the Senate on the 
job until the Treaty should be disposed of. 

No less determined was Senator Hiram 
Johnson, captain of the tiny army of 
Treaty opponents in the Senate, to delay 
matters to such a point that the London 
agreement would have to go over until 
next winter’s session of Congress. Last 
week the Johnson brigade of twelve did 
not grow in size but it grew in obstructive 
influence. 

Callers. First to call on President 
Hoover last week were Senators Watson, 
Republican Leader, and Moses, the Sen- 
ate’s President pro tempore. Their re- 
quest: that the President consent to post- 
poning Treaty action until after the 
November elections instead of at a special- 
for-Senators-only session immediately fol- 
lowing the present one. Dolefully Leader 
Watson explained that the Senate had been 
in continuous session for 16 months and 
was exhausted. He warned that at a spe- 
cial session the Senate was likely to walk 
out on the President and leave his Treaty 
dangling mid-air, either by voting to ad- 

















journ sine die or by deliberate failure to 
produce a quorum. To these arguments 
the President was adamant. He flatly re- 
fused to consider any program of post- 
ponement. 

“Immaterial.” In an effort to clear 
up the discordant situation President, Hoo- 
ver summoned his orietinfé political friend, 








International 


ADMIRAL PRATT 
The British saluted him. 


Senator Borah, who as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has the 
Treaty nominally in charge. Not since 
last year when their friendship was rup- 
tured by tariff and farm relief differences 
had the President consulted the gentleman 
from Idaho. For 45 minutes Senator 
Borah, apathetic toward the Treaty’s vir- 
tues, listened to the President tell of his 
hopes and fears, walked out to say it was 
“immaterial” to him when the Treaty was 
disposed of. 

Time Killing. Unable to kill the 
Treaty, “Captain” Johnson killed time 
instead by a great hue and cry for all 
the confidential papers leading up to and 
through the London parley. He was in- 
dignant when Secretary of State Stimson 
sent him only paraphrases of these papers. 

Exclaimed Senator Johnson: “The 
American people are entitled to all the 
information. . . . To coerce action before 
Senators are fully informed, to compel 
consideration before every scrap of infor- 
mation and every pertinent document is 
before them should be resented by every 
individual Senator.” 

“Extraneous Matter.” What Senator 
Johnson wanted to know was why the U. S. 
delegation had receded in its big-cruiser 
demand from 23 to 18 vessels. Chairman 
Borah asked Secretary Stimson for more 
private data. Secretary Stimson returned 
a “confidential memorandum which will 
answer as far as possible’ Senator John- 
son’s questions, and a refusal in these 
words: 

“Respecting the other papers, I am di- 
rected by the President to say that their 
production would not be compatible with 
the public interest 


“These requests call for the production 
and possible publication of informal and 
confidential conversations, communica- 
tions, and tentative suggestions of a kind 
which are common to almost every negoti- 
ation. 

“If the-confidence in which they were 
made to the American delegation in Lon- 
don is broken, it would materially impair 
the possibility of future successful negoti- 
ations between this Government and other 
nations... . 

“The question whether this Treaty is or 
is not in the interest of the United States 
and should or should not be ratified by 
the Senate must be determined from the 
language of the document itself and not 
from extraneous matter. 

“There have been no concealed under- 
standings in this matter, nor are there 
any commitments whatever.” 

Statesman Stimson realized as well as 
anyone that by withholding information 
relative to the Treaty’s inception he was 
playing directly into the hands of ‘“Cap- 
tain” Johnson. To fortify his position in 
advance he issued a supplementary state- 
ment from the State Department in which, 
besides quoting many a precedent for re- 
fusing the Senate diplomatic material, he 
said: 

“I’m well aware that some of the oppon- 
ents are likely to say that these confiden- 
tial papers are being kept confidential to 
cover up some secret understanding or 
mistake or indiscretion of the American 
delegates. That is nonsense. . . . The 
Treaty represents the full measure of 
American rights and obligations and the 
work of the delegation must be judged 
by that.” 

“Silly and Worse.” Senator Johnson, 
alert, tripped Secretary Stimson on one 
of the precedents he had quoted by show- 
ing that President Washington in 1796 
withheld the Jay Treaty papers not from 
the Senate but from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Declared Senator Johnson of 
Secretary Stimson: “It is silly and worse 
for an individual to contend that he can 
put into the public record a part of the 
correspondence bearing on the Treaty and 
then, holding up his hands in holy horror, 
pretend that the giving of all of it to his 
partner in treaty making would be incom- 
patible with the public interest. . . . This 
is the question and it cannot be avoided 
by a_half-quotation from Washington 
which is utterly set at naught by the full 
context nor by any pretense of safeguard- 
ing delicate international secrets.” 

Pratt Praised. A prime charge of anti- 
Treaty men has been that Britain dictated 
the kind and number of cruisers the U. S. 
might have. Provocative to anti’s and dis- 
turbing to the Treaty’s friends was a load 
of British praise which fell last week upon 
Admiral William Veazie Pratt, com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. fleet, as one 
of the few VY. S. Navy men to support 
the pact. In London the Naval & Mili- 
tary Record, semi-official organ of the 
British Admiralty, declared: 

“The volte-face of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Navy on the 
subject of eight-inch-gun cruisers is de- 
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cidedly ‘nteresting. . . . Apparently the 
conversation (or dubiety, whichever it 
may be) occurred whilst Admiral Pratt 
was in London with the American delega- 
tion, and it does not seem unreasonable 
to attribute it to contact with British naval 
officers and the hearing of views which 
presumably had not before suggested 
themselves to him. . . . Such assumption 
is gratifying to our sense of confidence 
in our navy, but Admiral Pratt merits a 
tribute for having the courage not merely 
to be influenced against his preconceived 
ideas, but for braving the prejudices of 
his countrymen.”* 


———_ 


Cannon v. Inquisitors 

Willingly into the Lobby Investigating 
Committee room, where some of the Sen- 
ate’s loudest lions roar, a quiet-appearing 
Daniel last week limped on one crutch, 
wearing a blue sack suit and old-fashioned 
“Congress gaiters,” peering through rim- 
less glasses. He was Bishop James Cannon 
Jr.. Chairman of the Board of Temper- 
ance & Social Service of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, a man of politi- 
cal prominence whose spiritual loins were 
somewhat ungirded last month when his 
church’s convention required him to ex- 
press contrition or stand trial for “bucket- 
shop” gambling (Trme, May 19). He 
seemed nice lion-bait, so the room was 
packed with spectators, including Repre- 
sentative George Holden Tinkham of Mas- 
sachusetts, who accused the Methodist 
Board of lobbying, and Mrs. Alice Roose- 
velt Longworth, wife of the Speaker of 
the House, who regarded the _ scene 
through alert lorgnette. 

Some time prior the Committee had 
heard Lawyer Edwin Cornell Jameson, 
New York political giftmaker, testify that 
he had contributed $65,300 to Bishop Can- 
non’s anti-Smith Presidential campaign in 
Virginia (May 19). While on its face 
nothing was wrong with this contribution, 
it was mostly in cash, and Wiscon- 
sin’s Senator John James Blaine, Mon- 
tana’s Senator Thomas James Walsh, the 
only lobby lions present, apparently 
thought something pertinent to their in- 
vestigation lay hid behind it. 

During the first hours of three sessions, 
he followed his purpose, boasted that his 
church could raise $300,000,000 if neces- 
sary, for Prohibition maintenance. When 
they began to press the Bishop about his 
anti-Smith financing, he declined to an- 
swer 100 questions. 

Senator Walsh, the Senate’s most famed 
and feared inquisitor, warned him he was 
risking the fate of Oilman Harry Sinclair, 
who went to prison for contempt of the 
Senate. But the Bishop contended stub- 
boernly, sometimes waving his crutch in 
anger, that this Committee had no author- 
ity to expose anyone’s political activities. 
He read aloud Supreme Court utterances 
which, he said, denied all committees the 
right to make “fruitless inquiries into citi- 








_*The Naval & Military Record was mistaken. 
Newsmen who attended the London Conference 
heard Admiral Pratt opine, before he or the U. S. 
delegation ever reached London, that the U. S. 
“does not really need” all the cruisers author- 
ized by Congress. 
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zens’ personal affairs.” He protested: 
“This appears to me to be an effort to 
attack me and to impair my in.luence 
exactly as the Wet and Catholic Press 
have been doing.” * 

Bishop Cannon rose in the middle of a 
heated debate, used his crutch as bumper 
against the crowding audience, stalked 





Wide World 


BisHop CANNON 


(Vanishing): “I’m at my office—” 


from the room. A shouted controversy 
accompanied his flight. 

Senator Walsh: You are not excused! 

Senator Blaine, (hurriedly): Bishop 
Cannon, I desire to put into the record the 
telegrams and communications between 
you and the Chairman of the Committee 
so that it may indicate exactly how and 
why you came before the Committee. I 
want you to know that now— 

Bishop Cannon (pushing out): That zs 
in the record, sir! 

Senator Blaine (as a parting shot): And 
I also want to subscribe to every word that 
my colleague ... has said— 

Bishop Cannon (vanishing): I am at 
my office whenever a subpoena is issued. 

Later Senator Walsh declared the 
Bishop to have been “in plain contempt of 
the Senate,” but the Bishop replied that 
as the Committee lacked a quorum to 
subpoena him then and there, it was no 
committee, could not hold him officially in 
contempt. 

In his Jonesboro, Ark., home Senator 
Caraway, Chairman of the Lobby Com- 
mittee and a Dry Methodist, who has ruth- 
lessly heckled all manner of witnesses be- 
fore his committee on their private and 
political affairs, did a remarkable about- 
face on Bishop Cannon’s case. Declared 
Senator Caraway: “I see no occasion to 
insist on the Bishop testifying. The in- 
vestigation is aimed at lobbying and not 
political matters. As he came at his own 
request, if he did not care to answer 
questions, he should be excused.” Later 
Senator Caraway, shamefaced, left-about- 


*Senator Blaine is a Wet. Senator Walsh is a 
Roman Catholic. 











faced: “I do not sustain Bishop Cannon 
for snapping his fingers at the Committee. 
A witness who goes befo-e the committee 
withdraws at his own peril.” 

In the Senate, Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska had the clerk on the rostrum read 
aloud a lett r which, he said, he had re- 
ceived from Cross Roads, Tex. Excerpts: 

“My name is Sally Gamble. My hus- 
band, Joe Gamble, is in the penitentiary. 
I want you to get him out. Joe was the 
cashier of a small national bank, the only 
bank at Cross Roads. He thought he saw 
remarkable opportunities to make lots of 
money by buying options on Wall Street; 
but the market went down instead and 
Joe has been sent to the pen... . 

“What I would like to know is, ‘How 
Joe can be sent to the pen while Bishop 
Cannon is guilty of the same crimes Joe 
has committed and gets complete forgive- 
ness from his people?’ Joe gambled with 
other people’s money. As nearly as I can 
find out Bishop Cannon did the same thing. 
Joe is in the pen, but the Bishop is able 
to defy even the United States Senate 
and still retains his high position in the 
church.” 

Senator Norris insisted the letter was 
“all right,” despite the fact that it was 
dated a day before Bishop Cannon’s first 
“defiance” of the Senate. He chuckled 
loudly at the suggestion that Sally Gamble 
was a descendant of Cornell’s fictitious 
statesman of last month, Hugo N. Frye 
(Time, June 9.) 

+ 
Makings of the 72nd (Cont.) 

Primaries in three states last week added 
to the makings of the 72nd Congress 
(Time, May 19). In three more states 
next week voters will pick party nominees 
to contest for House and Senate seats in 
November. Last week’s votings: . 

Iowa. Representative Lester Jessie 
(“Hell-Raising Dick’) Dickinson roundly 
defeated Governor John (“Honest John”) 
Hammill for the Republican Senatorial 
nomination. Congressman Dickinson up- 
held the Hawley-Smoot tariff; Governor 
Hammill flayed it. But as an issue the 
tariff was subordinate to control of the 
state G. O. P. Nominee Dickinson will 
oppose Democratic Senator Daniel Fred- 
eric Steck in the November election. Bet- 
ting 20 to 1 on Dickinson. 

Florida. Democrats re-nominated their 
four sitting representatives, including Con- 
gresswoman Ruth Bryan Owen. 

North Carolina. In a Democratic 
grudge fight growing out of his delivery 
of the state to Herbert Hoover in 1928, 
Furnifold McLendel Simmons, state boss, 
senior Senator in service (30 years) and 
years (76), was defeated for re-nomina- 
tion by Josiah William Bailey, Raleigh 
attorney, supporter of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. Party regularity was the sole issue. 
“Tarheel.” Democrats used their ballots to 
“punish” Senator Simmons for his deser- 
tion of the party. 

Primaries coming next week: In Maine, 
Minnesota and New Jersey. 

Wood v. Shouse. A sure sign that the 
1930 Congressional campaign was well 
under way came last week when Con- 
gressman Will Wood, head of the Repub- 
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lican Congressional Campaign Committee 
and Jouett Shouse, chief of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee’s ““War Board,’ 
resumed hand-out hostilities. When Mr. 
Wood crowed too loudly over the Dickin- 
son victory in Iowa as a vindication of the 
Tariff Bill, Mr. Shouse retort« 1: “Consid- 
ering that Congressman Dickinson was 
perhaps the strongest advocate of the de- 
benture feature, it is rather straining 
things to hail his support of what is left 
of the measure as evidence that the farm- 
ers are satisfied with the Grundy tariff.” 

Mr. Shouse is unique among political 
spokesmen in that he avoids the wild 
“claim-everything-in sight” statement. An 
example: his prediction last month, not 
that the Democrats would gain control of 
both House and Senate but that they 
would win 40 new seats in the House, six 
in the Senate—a prediction in which many 
a Republican privately concurs. 


THE TARIFF 


Voices for Veto 

Protests against the Hawley-Smoot Tar- 
iff Bill banked higher at the White House 
last week. Requests for a veto continued 
to flow in. Henry Ford stayed overnight 
with President Hoover to repeat his belief 
that the bill was “an economic stupidity.” 
Albert Henry Wiggin, head of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, con- 
ferred long and solemnly at and after 
luncheon. Many another tycoon flayed 
the measure in public or prepared to pro- 
test when (or if) the bill should come 
formally before the President. 

During the week the Textile Converters 
Association reversed its traditional pro- 
tariff stand and asked for the bill’s rejec- 
tion. The National Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
Association did likewise. The American 
Importers & Exporters Association urged 
a veto on the ground that the new tariff 
rates (highest in U. S. history; an average 
of 41% ad valorem on all dutiable com- 
modities or 20% above the present law) 
“will cause ill will and reprisals which will 
make ‘it impossible for us to develop the 
export trade necessary to the continued 
prosperity of the U. S.” 

Open-Minded. So firm became the 
popular conviction that President Hoover 
would sign the bill because politically he 
could not afford to do otherwise that the 
White House took pains to emphasize that 
he was still “open-minded” and would 
“study the bill thoroughly” before acting 
upon it. That was to say, President 
Hoover would do no less on the Tariff Bill 
than he does on all legislation—refer it 
to the interested departments, in this case 
Treasury and Commerce, for technical 
opinions. If the President should choose 
to veto the bill, he would count on Secre- 
taries Mellon and Lamont to supply him 
with expert reasons for so doing. 

Never a Veto. Athwart the “open- 
mindedness” of the President and the pub- 
lic surge for a veto stood this large his- 
torical fact: im 140 years of U. S. tariff- 
making no President has ever dared to 
veto a tariff bill. President Cleveland came 
closest to open disapproval when he al- 
lowed the Tariff Act of 1894 to become law 
without his signature. 


Chorus of Dissent. Despite this his- 
torical precedent and veiled assurances 
that tae President would flex out imper- 
fections which even the Republican Na- 
tional Committee admitted were in the 
bill, a great new sector of U. S. industry 
called imperiously for-a veto. Normal 
protestants against tariff upping are im- 
porters (i. e. department stores) who bear 
the brunt of higher rates, and political 
opponents who plead in the name of the 
“consumer.” Now the chorus of tariff 
dissent was swelled by a third and more 
potent group, composed of big industrial- 
ists who have saturated home markets 
with their production and require ever- 
expanding foreign markets to absorb their 
high-speed manufactures. Seeing their 
business in the light of world economics 
(as taught by Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover), they feared their for- 
eign customers would cease to sell over a 
higher tariff wall, would thereby suffer 
reduced income and buying power, would 
of necessity stop purchasing U. S. mer- 
chandise. If U. S. export trade drops, 
potent manufacturers envisage a_ cor- 
responding drop in their production, their 
profits, their employed labor. Only about 
6% of U.S. production is exported but to 
tycoons whose business has outgrown the 
domestic market that 6% represents the 
difference between good and bad times. 
The fact that U. S. foreign trade dropped 
$500,000,000 in the first three months of 
this year has filled many a U. S. manufac- 
turer with serious forebodings. 

Chief objector to the Hawley-Smoot 
bill was the motor industry whose enor- 
mous foreign trade speeds many a factory 
wheel. Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., Gen- 
eral Motors president, summed up the 
industry’s basic argument thus: “The eco- 
nomic position of the U. S. has completely 
changed during the past two decades. We 
cannot sell unless we buy. Additional 
restrictions in the way of raising the height 
of the tariff wall are bound to have an 
adverse influence on our domestic pros- 
perity through reducing our ability to 
produce. ... The failure of the tariff 
bill would have a helpful influence.” 

Alvan Macauley of Packard, Albert 
Russell Erskine of Studebaker and Charles 
W. Nash of Nash flayed the bill in chorus 
as “a great menace to our foreign trade.” 

Rubber. Harvey Samuel Firestone and 
James Dinsmore Tew (B. F. Goodrich 
Co.), as representatives of the rubber in- 
dustry publicly prayed for the bill’s de- 
feat by Congress or President Hoover. 

Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, 
denounced the measure. Shipping men 
lamented the prospect of reduced foreign 
trade in their bottoms, spoke of upping 
ocean freight rates to offset their loss. 
Theodore Gary of Kansas City, whom 
Senator Moses appointed as Republican 
Senatorial campaign cash collector, de- 
clared the bill was “highly detrimental” 
and that U. S. industries would lose more 
than they would gain from it. 

G. O. P. Retort. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives Congressman Knutson of 


Minnesota, Republican whip, gave the 
standard G. O. P. reply to these criticisms: 
“Big business wants free and unrestricted 
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commerce between nations. Thcvy want to 
manufacture in the cheap markets and sell 
in our markets. General Motors owns and 
operates large automobile factories in Ger- 
many and to bring their products into 
the U. S. they must have low import 
duties.” 

Labor. The American Federation of 
Labor supports the Smoot-Hawley bill on 
the theory that it will keep out the prod- 
ucts of cheap foreign labor. Matthew 
Woll, A. F. of L. vice president, bitterly 
attacked Henry Ford for his tariff oppo- 
sition, citing the fact that the motorman 
had moved his tractor plant to Ireland, 
where he makes his machines at 60% of 
the U. S. cost and imported them to this 
country duty-free as agricultural imple- 
ments. But labor was not unanimous. 
George L. Berry, president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union oi 
North America, last week flayed the bill 
as “the most atrocious and indefensible 
tariff revision ever considered by Con- 
gress.” 

Reprisals. The threat of foreign tariff 
reprisals alarmed big exporting industrial- 
ists as much as the prospective disruption 
of the world trade cycle. Thirty nations 
have filed 161 specific protests against 
items in the Hawley-Smoot bill. Canada, 
best U. S. customer, has made a provisional! 
upward revision of its tariff which would 
adversely affect 25% of the goods im- 
ported by the U. S. and give British im- 
ports a much higher preference rating 
Cuba was moving in the same direction 

In Italy a boycott movement was started 
against U. S. cotton. Don Alejandro 
Padilla y Bell, Spanish Ambassador to the 
U. S., publicly complained that his coun- 
try would be hardest hit by the new tariff, 
cited the fact that out of 81% exports 
to the U. S., the duty on 42 of them would 
be upped, including cork, olives, onions, 
almonds, peppers and imitation pearls. 
Swiss watchmakers posted throughout 
their country such notices as: “ONE FOR 
ALL. ALL FOR ONE... . We ask all 
manufacturers, craftsmen, merchants and 
consumers to banish . . . all merchandise 
of U. S. origin.” 

French Threat. Anti-tariff feeling 
against the U.-S. ran particularly high in 
France. There U. S. Ambassador Walter 
Evans Edge who as a New Jersey Senator 
had consistently voted for all maximum 
duties, got a bitter taste of the foreign 
by-product of his party’s tariff policy. 
Last week at a Chamber of Commerce 
dinner in the Roubaix-Tourcoing woolen 
district, Ambassador Edge heard this di- 
rect threat from a potent French speaker: 
“European nations stand together on one 
point—if the United States closes her 
markets, these countries will consider 
themselves justified in following the same 
steps.” In reply the Ambassador reversed 
the usual G. O. P. argument that a high 
tariff produces a high living standard by 
declaring that the high cost of living 
necessitates a high tariff to preserve it. 

“Unprofitable venture.” High-tariff 
Republicans in Congress could see nothing 
but the self-interest of foreign producers in 
these threats of tariff reprisals. Chair- 
man Hawley of the House Ways & Means 
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Committee voiced this congressional com- 
plaisance as follows: 

“The tariff is an American problem. 
_.. This is the largest market in the 
world and it is a cash market. . . . The 
nations of the world of course desire to 
trade in this market to the fullest extent 
and of course would like to have our tariff 
barriers removed so that they could ship 
their goods made by low-priced labor to 
this country in enormous quantities. .. . 
In the long run they will find tariff repri- 
sals an unprofitable venture.” 


HEROES 
Tuggle 


Arraigned before a De Kalb County, 
Ga., grand jury last week was one Will 
Tuggle, Justice of the Peace, employe of 
the Stone Mountain Memorial Association 
until it squabbled with Sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum and abandoned work on its gigan- 
tic live-rock monument to the Confederate 
dead (Time, March 2, 1925). Will Tuggle 
had tugged a pail of “colored brick-water” 
to the mountaintop, dumped it on the back 
of General Lee’s carved horse, Traveller, 
in such a way that the liquid trickled below 
the horse and made a large unsightly stain. 

Will Tuggle’s defense: Above the figures 
of General Lee & Traveller and reappear- 
ing beneath them is a crevice. Unless 
something is done, this crevice will become 
a rift, the rift a mountainslide which will 
carry with it the entire memorial. Unable 
to convince the Association of this, Will 
Tuggle made his practical, “‘brick-water” 
demonstration. Said he, proudly: ‘What 
I did was as much for the benefit of the 
Association as for the public at large.” 

Will Tuggle was not indicted. 


STATES & CITIES 


Undressed Governor 

During Mardi Gras at New Orleans this 
year Commander Lothar von Arnauld de 
la Periere, captain of the German cruiser 
Emden, was startled, insulted by being 
formally received by Governor Huey P. 
Long of Louisiana clad in green silk pa- 
jamas, a red-&-blue lounging robe, blue 
bedroom slippers. 

Now installed in the new $150,000 ex- 
ecutive mansion at Baton Rouge, Governor 
Long last week received Maj.-General 
Frank R. McCoy, commander of the 
Army’s southeastern corps area, and his 
staff, an engagement made a fortnight 
before. The reception scene: Governor 
Long sitting on his rumpled, slept-in bed 
in a white, one-piece suit of underwear. 

Declared the Governor afterward: ‘At 
least I didn’t have on pajamas. I’ve been 
back up in the country since I wore those 
green pajamas and I promised my folks 
up there I'd never be caught in them 
again.” 

General McCoy, not insulted, appeared 
amused. 

Political criticism of Governor Long 
continued last week in New Orleans as 
informal as the Governor's attire. Be- 
cause the city would not support him on a 
bond issue, he compelled its banks to call 
their municipal loans. This prompted 
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the States, published by Col. Robert 
Ewing, onetime Long supporter, to declare: 
AN UNSPEAKABLE OUTRAGE 
“Governor Long’s latest outrage... 
eclipses any of the infamies of this coun- 
terfeit Mussolini... . We might search 


—,- 





International 


GOVERNOR LONG 

“At least I didn’t have on pajamas.” 
in vain the history of the carpet-bag era 
for any parallel to this scandalous and 
high-handed act. ; 

“The descendants of the valiant heroes 
of the Fourteenth of September . . . will 
not permit the little chincapin-headed mis- 
fit now in the Governor’s chair to run 
roughshod over this great city.” 


HUSBANDRY 


Cotton Corp. 

Because future market prices of this 
year's cotton crop have dwindled to less 
than 144¢ per lb., the Federal Farm Board 
moved last week to stabilize cotton in 
much the same way as it tried and failed 
to stabilize wheat last winter (Time, April 
28). In Delaware was chartered a Cotton 
Stabilization Corp., in theory a private 
agency of the planters in the American 
Cotton Co-operative Association, in prac- 
tice an open-market buying & selling or- 
ganization of the Farm Board’s which in 
set-up and scope of operation will dupli- 
cate the Grain Stabilization Corp. through 
which the U. S. executes its Chicago wheat 
pit activities. 

Cotton Corp. will link the co-operatives 
directly with the public market, will deal 
in futures when prices fall, will take over 
the holdings of the co-operatives to which 
the Farm Board has already advanced 
more than so million dollars from its re- 
volving fund. Before the new crop comes 
in (after midsummer) the Board will as- 
sign to Cotton Corp. a market manager, 
a directorate, funds. 

No More Price-Pegging. Chairman 
Alexander Legge of the Farm Board an- 
nounced last week that U. S. cotton and 
wheat loans for 1930 would not be made 
at the pegged levels of 1929, but would be 
based on fluctuations of day-to-day mar- 
ket prices. He expected loans to range 
as high as 80% of current crop values, 
as contrasted with the 66% which most 
private concerns would advance on the 
same commodities. ‘ 






RACES 


Call from Turkey 

At Istanbul last week one James Lum- 
mox, Negro, issued a call to U. S. Negroes 
to imitate him—embrace Islam, migrate 
to Anatolia where there are no race dis- 
tinctions and where they could get farm 
land cheaply, turkicize their names (locally 
his is Ali Mehmed Bey). As evidence of 
his missionary work he reported that De- 
troit has 83 Moslem Negro families 
(names and addresses not given) waiting 
to follow him. 


Piute Hex 


In the Indian cemetery of Yellow 
Jacket, Utah, Lloyd Cantsee and Truman 
Hatch, Piutes, dug up a superstition sup- 
posed to be dead and a squaw’s body really 
dead. Of dead fingernails and toenails they 
made a powder to put in the drinking 
water of their enemies. Of the superstition 
that this potion would cause its quaffer a 
loathsome disease (diabetes mixed with 
scurvy) they had high hopes. Caught at 
their hex, they were brought last week by 
tribefellows before a court at Price, Utah. 
Their defense: ‘“We were only having 
fun.” Their sentence: one to five years 


in gaol. 
JUDICIARY 
Temple for Justice 


Wreckers were last week invited to bid 
on the razing of two whole blocks of 
Washington buildings opposite the U. S. 
Capitol. Four apartment houses, 40 
garages, and the old brick building where 
Congress met after the Capitol was burned 
by the British during the War of 1812, 
are to be destroyed. On the two blocks is 
to rise Architect Cass Gilbert’s $9.740.000 
edifice for the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Last week Architect Gilbert showed the 
nation what he thought the Court’s new 
home should look like: a classic temple 
of white stone 385 ft. deep, on each side 
of which abut lower rectangular wings. 
The temple-front is roofed to a slight peak 
above massive Corinthian columns, this 
portal and the wings to present a facade 
304 ft. wide. 

Inside, offices for Justices and Court 
officials are grouped around garden court- 
yards. The Supreme Courtroom at the 
extremity is 64 ft. square, 30 ft. high, 
60% bigger than the Court’s present 
quarters. In the library stack rooms and 
two open shelf rooms, space is provided 
for 526.760 volumes. But the building will 
be plain. Said Mr. Gilbert: “There has 
been no intention of finishing the interior 

. with elaborate and expensive marble- 
work and excessive decoration, the design 
rather relying upon fine proportions and 
simplicity for the monumental effect de- 
sired.” 

He said also: “We have attempted to 
plan a building in keeping with Jefferson’s 
ideals. . . . The building is designed for 
all time. Because of that fact, the work 
should not and cannot be carried forward 
as rapidly as is possible in the case of 
modern skyscrapers. Three years or more 
probably will be required for its erection.” 
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Again, Ergot 

The fulminating affliction of the food, 
drug & insecticide administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, the “scandal” 
of ergot, came up again last week. Walter 
Gilbert Campbell, director of the depart- 
-ment’s regulatory work took it before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture & For- 
estry. He wished to clear the administra- 
tion of Dr. Henry Hurd Rusby’s long re- 
peated charges that it was willfully per- 
mitting the importation of rotten ergot, 
fluid extract of which (says Dr. Rusby) 
is killing large numbers of women in 
childbirth (True, April 15, 1929). 

Ergot is a rust on the heads of rye. 
Ergot extract is widely used in obstetrics, 
to cause contraction of the uterus and con- 
trol uterine bleeding. The physiologi- 
cal action of the extract is not precise, a 
fault of many drugs of vegetable origin. 
Their composition is complex and varia- 
ble. Hence physicians lately have been 
adopting more controllable products. In 
obstetrics, pituitary solutions refined from 
the pituitary glands of animals are sup- 
planting ergot. But great quantities of 
fluid extract of ergot are still used. The 
raw material reaches the U. S. from Rus- 
sia (and Poland) and Spain (and Portu- 
gal). 

Dr. Rusby, 75, retiring (this month) 
dean of Columbia University’s Depart- 
ment of Pharmacy, one of the revisers of 
the U. S. pharmacopoeia, reiterated to the 
Senate's investigating committee last week 
the well-known fact that Spanish ergot is 
better than Russian ergot. The Russian 
product until recent months has been 
wormy, lousy and rotten, due to careless 
handling. Only a low-grade and deleteri- 
ous extract, says Dr. Rusby, can be made 
from it. He charged that the food, drug 
& insecticide administrator has been ille- 
gally admitting rotten raw ergot into the 
U. S. due to the blandishments of manu- 
facturing pharmacists who claimed they 
could recondition the polluted raw mate- 
rial and make from it an efficient extract. 

Supporting the pharmacology of Dr. 
Rusby, to whom Pure Ergot has become 
the crusade of a pure scientist, were able 
testifiers—Dr. Edward Joseph Ill, chair- 
man of an investigating committee of the 
American Association of Obstetricians, 
gynecologists & abdominal surgeons; Dr. 
Carl Haller Ill of Newark, N. J.; Profes- 
sor Heber Wilkinson Youngken of Bos- 
ton; Dr. Walter Barclay Mount of Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Professor Fanchon Hart of 
Columbia University; Dr. F. Garrison of 
the National Association of Drug Clerks. 
Dr. Harvey Washington Wiley, 85, of 
Washington, who was largely instrumental 
in setting up the pure food and drug laws 
24 years ago, also appeared for his friend 
Dr. Rusby to state that he believed “the 
accusations were true in many respects.” 

Another prime supporter of Dean Rus- 
by’s contentions was a Manhattan im- 
porter and consulting chemist named 
Howard W. Ambruster. He specializes in 
arsenic and arsenical preparations for in- 
sect control. Three years ago he heard 
that U. S. ergot preparations were adul- 
terated. He believed the situation was 
opportune for him to make money by 


importing clean Spanish ergot. He bought 
70,000 lb.—virtually a “corner” of the 
supply at that time—for $1.60 to $1.70 
per lb. The U. S. market price for ergot 
was then $1.15. He offered manufacturing 
druggists his ergot at $1.50. None would 
buy. Although later he sold small quan- 
tities he still has practically all his 1927 
ergot on his hands. 

When hearings closed for the week-end 
it was apparent that this week’s rebuttal 
would come not cnly from the Federal 
officials accused but from manufacturing 
pharmacists whose good reputation was 
being impugned by Dean Rusby and Im- 
porter Ambruster. The direction of the 
manufacturers’ testimony, endorsed by 











DEAN Henry Hurp Russy 


His ergot “scandal” came up again. 


pharmacologists of Dean Rusby’s grade, 
was to be: 1) that Spanish ergot is com- 
mercially better than Russian ergot be- 
cause more fluid extract can be made from 
a given amount, 2) that Russian ergot can 
be and is being made into safe fluid ex- 
tracts which satisfy the high standard of 
the U. S. pharmacopoeia, 3) that the ergot 
“scandal,” apart from Dean Rusby’s ideal- 
istic intervention, is nothing but a com- 
mercial fight, nothing at which citizens 
need take alarm. 


Gilded Homeopaths 

Five years ago New York Homeopathic 
Medical College began a custom of giving 
golden diplomas to its graduates who have 
practiced 50 years. At last week’s com- 
mencement exeicises, gold diplomas were 
ready for the following (but none of them 
appeared ) : 

Dr. Charles F. Barnes, Weedsport, N. Y. 

Dr. Willis Alonzo Dewey, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Clarence Parnell Holden, Melrose, 
Mass. 

Dr. R. E. McDonald, Daytcna Beach, 
Fla. 

New York Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege and Flower Hospital (its full name), 
founded 1858, is the second oldest in 
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that branch of U. S. medicine. Oldest 
living graduate is Dr. George T. Westland. 


of London, Ont. Oldest U. S. homeo- 
pathic school is Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital of Philadelphia, founded 
1848. Oldest living Hahnemann homeo- 
path: Dr. Wallace McGeorge, 87, of 
Camden, N. J. 








Starvation 


At Fountain Hill, near Danville, Va., 
Frank W. Davis, 60, farmer, started to 
starve himself to death May 12, because 
he was too old to work, because he had no 
relatives. He took no food, only water. 
Last week he was still alive, to his neigh- 
borhood’s amazement, but not to Medi- 
cine’s. On June 7, threatened with com- 
mitment to the insane asylum, he took 
food again, having fasted 26 days. 

Man can starve himself for 70 days be- 
fore dying, although some die after 17 
days and the average is 4o days.* Death 
results from general and deep catabolism 
(breaking down) of all body processes. 

The well nourished adult on a complete 
fast loses from 28 to 35 oz. weight daily, 
That is about 1% or 14% of total body 
weight. This loss continues almost con- 
stant for eight days. Then the average 
daily loss becomes smaller. Death occurs 
when from 35% to 40% of original weight 
has been sacrificed. Loss of weight seems 
to be fairly independent of the water in- 
take. It is a fact that a fasting person 
demands less water than a person on a 
regular diet. Such a person rarely takes 
more than a pint (two tumblersful) of 
water per day. In chronic inanition loss 
of the original weight can be higher with- 
out death than in complete starvation, can 
be reduced to 40% or 50% of original 
weight and has been known to have been 
more. Medical history contains at least 
one case, a woman, whose weight fell 62% 
before death. 

In fasting until death the following or- 
gans suffer the following loss of weight: 
nervous system 19% to 2%; bones 10% to 
15%; organs containing much albumin 
such as blood, glands, muscles, 40% to 
50%; adipose tissue 70% to 90%. 

Partial starvation is used as a thera- 
peutic measure in the treatment of many 
diseases. After the War, in Germany, it 
was noted that there was a decrease of 
diseases of the following type: chronic 
nephritis, ailments of the stomach and 
liver, Bright’s disease and diabetes, all of 
which are associated with good living and 
rich food. 

Partial starvation is often a sociological 
problem. In Greek Catholic countries the 
religion calls for fasting on almost half 
the days of the year. Hindus fast for 
days to solve their moral problems. Saint 
Gandhi (see p. 34) has fasted 21 days 
without appreciable harm. 

Biological research on starvation indi- 
cates that the stomach contractions con- 
tinue throughout. In extreme starvation 
they may become prolonged and tetanic 
(griping) in character. Cessation of the 
actual sensation of pain probably is at- 
tributable to cerebral depression and 
asthenia of the stomach. 


*Starved dogs live 2t to 117 days. Their 
average is 38 days. Average for cats is 20 
days, rabbits 15 days, guinea pigs 8 days, rats 
2 to 3 days. 
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Picasso on Picasso 


During the last decad the works of 
massive, humorous, Spaiush-born Pablo 
Ruiz Picasso, 48, at present the most- 
famed Parisian painter, have been bought 
at huge prices by museums, enthusiasts, 
tycoons the world over. Often he is ac- 
claimed a Master; “it is even said that 
soldiers of the Red Army stand as guards 
of honor before his paintings in the Soviet 
museums.” Yet many a purchaser has been 
puzzled at heart by the scrawl of a cadav- 
erous bull, the entirely blue circus-rider, 
the patchwork of pasted cloth, cement, 
brickdust he has bought. And many a stu- 
dent has sought passionately to copy the 
processes—‘‘researches,” “experiments”-— 
by which Painter Picasso attains undeni- 
able effects. Hence many an “ism,” 
including most of Cubism. 

But Painter Picasso, aloof, never has 
sought to lead a school. Rarely has he 
issued a dictum on art that was not curt, 
cryptic. What he thinks about himself 
and his followers is largely a mystery. 
When Creative Art lately obtained a trans- 
lation of a long Picasso letter published 
in 1926 by the Russian review Ogoniok, 
it published excerpts as leading article in 
its June issue, out last week. 

Excerpts from the excerpts: “You can 
imagine how intolerable to me are all those 
people who ape my art, my work, even 
my ways....%In 1925 some friends 
wanted to take me to that monstrous dis- 
play of bad taste .. . the International 
Exhibition of Decorative Art. They said 
to me, ‘You'll see . . . that it is you who 
are responsible for all that architec- 
ture... .’ Imagine Michael Angelo com- 
ing ta dine with friends and being wel- 
comed with the words, ‘We have just 
ordered a very beautiful Renaissance side- 
board inspired by your Moses.’ Think of 
Michael Angelo’s face. . . . Some try to 
turn Cubism into a kind of physical cul- 
ture. ...I1 try to paint what I have 
found, not what I sought. . . . The idea 
of ‘Research’ led some of our painters to 
abstraction. That was, perhaps, one of the 
greatest mistakes of modern art... . 
[They] tried to paint the invisible... . 
Men have tried to explain Cubism by 
mathematics, by geometry, by psycho- 
analysis, etc. All that is only literature. 
... What is art? If I knew I should 
take care not to reveal it.” 


my 
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Prix de Rome 

Annually for the past 23 years an 
architectural student, “unmarried, a citi- 
zen of the U. S. not over 30,” has won a 
Fellowship worth $8,000 to go to the 
American Academy in Rome and study 
there for three years. The winner has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is theo- 
retically the best U. S. architectural hope 
of the year, that at the end of his studies 
he may expect a job in a good architect’s 
office or an instructorship in a reputable 
school, that he may well become a Great 
Architect. Among famed U. S. architects 
who have run washes and _ prepared 
esquisses as Prix-winners at the American 
Academy are John Russell Pope and Wil- 
liam S. Covell. Announced last week as 





1930 Prix winner was Walter Louis 
Reichardt, 22, of Los Angeles, who gradu- 
ates this month from the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts. 

Winner Reichardt had, in the opinion of 
the judges, turned in the best design for 
the problem: “A ckurch and parish house 
of a style in harmony with the traditions 
of early America”? Explaining his adept- 
ness with pen and brush, he told news- 
hawks that he had been drawing since he 
was eight years old. “My father, who is 
a designer of architectural woodwork, used 
to give me his drawings to copy. He used 
to give me $1 for each copy I made. It 
made me feel pretty important. I didn’t 
realize that his real object simply was to 
keep me out of trouble.” 

Of his design said he: “My inspiration 











International 
PRIZEMAN REICHARDT 


. . « found his model under the Yale 
boys’ noses. 


for the church spire came from the fine 
spire of the old North Church in New 
Haven. I was afraid all through that one 
of the Yale boys would also work from 
that, but none of them did.” Well might 
Winner Reichardt have feared the Yale 
threat, for in the past four years two Yale- 
men from the recently enlarged art school 
at New Haven have won the Prix de Rome 
for architecture. Schools with the greatest 
number of fellowship winners are: 1) 
Columbia; 2) Pennsylvania; 3) M. I. T. 
and Yale. 

At Rome, Fellow Reichardt will be al- 
lotted a studio and quarters at the Ameri- 
can Academy. Working on his own he may 
use the Academy’s atelier, but the 
Academy “‘is not a school in any commonly 
accepted sense... it does not have 
classes nor offer courses of study. Only 

. winners of the Prizes of Rome are 
admitted. To these artists ... the op- 
portunity is offered for the enlargement 
and fuller development of their knowledge 
and talents through first-hand contact with 
the record of the past and in close associa- 
tion with one another. What the Academy 
offers . . . isnot meant to be a benevolent 
assistance to worthy youth, but the means 
whereby the best talent discoverable may 
be raised to its highest powers for the 
elevation of American art.” 


SCIENCE 


Solid Space? 

Last week a vital, thick-set man with 
hair ruffled by nervous fingers, lectured in 
German and chalked hieroglyphics on a 
lecture room blackboard at University 
College, Nottingham, England. The Not- 
tingham faculty and many a distinguished 
guest sat and listened intently, though only 
three of them could begin to comprehend 
the discourse. When the man finished they 
asked him to autograph the blackboard. 
He complied. Then the wise men of Not- 
tingham had the blackboard varnished and 
stored away as a memento. The name 
scrawled on it is Albert Einstein, 

The varnished figures represent an out- 
line of Einstein’s newest theory: Solid 
Space. He offered no new formulae, only 
“the humble expression of my opinion.” 
He tried to lead his listeners through a 
chain of ideas as follows: 

Man’s conc2pt of Matter preceded his 
concept of Space. Euclid’s geometry was 
purely concerned with the relative posi- 
tion of concrete bodies, without reference 
to any continuum through which they 
moved. Not until Descartes (1596-1650) 
invented analytical geometry was abso- 
lute, continuous Space conceived. 

A great step came when Newton (1642- 
1727) gave Space a definite physical real- 
ity in his theories of force accelerating 
bodies, the movement being measurable in 
reference to a really rigid body. The in- 
troduction of “ether” by Faraday (1791- 
1867) and Maxwell (1831-79) to explain 
their electro-magnetic field theories was 
the last great step before Einstein’s rela- 
tivity theories. 

Offshoot of relativity was the recogni- 
tion of a duality in Space’s structure. The 
components of this real space are: 1) 
gravitation, 2) electro-magnetism. Physi- 
cists have found it impossible to relate 
these two by mother equations. 

Two years ago Dr. Einstein lay criti- 
cally ill. Strange thoughts were coursing 
through his mind, this thought among 
them: why not add a directional quantity 
to the two components of Space and see 
what happens? 

When well, he set to work, devised 
equations which confirmed his sick bed 
hopes and proved to him that he was 
striking upon a common denominator 
which would explain all physical phe- 
nomena. 

By finer and finer analyses, man has 
broken down Matter from molecules, to 
atoms, to immaterial “particles” of radia- 
tion. No more paradoxical seems the new 
Einstein theory that Space is the stuff of 
which Matter is made, that Space is 
“solid.” Surest proof for this, one which 
Dr. Einstein hopes to have accomplished, 
is to derive the elements of Matter (elec- 
trons, protons, photons) from Space. 

Whether or not Dr. Einstein has that 
accomplished as a laboratory feat, he ac- 
companied his introduction of Solid Space 
with a rhetorical flourish which will doubt- 
less confuse students for years to come. 
Meaning merely that Space had at last 
come into its own as the ultimate reality, 
he exclaimed: “Space is now having its 
revenge, so to speak, and is eating up 
Matter.” 
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“By Leased Air” 


To all save the smallest newspapers, 


press association news is now sent by 


automatic telegraph-typewriters called 
teletype printers. At the central trans- 
mitting office an operator types the copy 
on a machine similar in appearance to a 
typewriter. Each letter sets up a charac- 
teristic electric impulse which is carried 
thousands of miles, over costly leased 
wires, to receiving machines in scores of 
newspaper offices. There, instantaneously 
and simultaneously, the impulses are re- 
converted into typewritten copy. 

Last week the Hearst organization saw 
early release from heavy telegraph tolls 
when the Federal Radio Commission 
granted wave-lengths to American Radio 
News Corp., a Hearst company newly 
founded for operation of automatic print- 
ers by radio. At a cost of about $50,000 
each, four transmitting stations are to be 
built at New Rochelle, N. Y. (Manhattan 
suburb), San Francisco, Chicago, Atlanta. 
Hearst-papers and other subscribers will 
lease their receiving machines from the 
Hearst radio company, will receive their 
news in the same form as the teletype, 
simply by tuning in on the regional broad- 
casting station. 
~ 








Recalling Bob Davis 

Ask any of a score of famed U. S. writ- 
ers, “Who is Bob Davis?” and you will 
hear: “He published my first story”; “He 
kept me from starving”; “He gave me my 
only encouragement.” Not authors alone, 
but many a prizefighter, statesman, ex- 
plorer, doctor, will avow: “If Bob Davis 
wants my shirt, it’s his.” For of Robert 
Hobart Davis, editorial writer of the New 
York Sun, onetime associate editor of 
Munsey’s, it is scant exaggeration to say 
he has “been everywhere, knows every- 
body.” His column in the Sun headed 
“Bob Davis Recalls:” is an inexhaustible 
diary of encounters with the lofty and 
lowly in every part of the globe, a quarter- 
century’s wealth of colorful experience. 

Last week Bob Davis (the only name 
he recognizes) lay on his back in Man- 
hattan’s Polyclinic Hospital recovering 
from leg injuries incurred on a fishing trip 
with his special crony Irvin Shrewsbury 
Cobb. His right ankle encased in an ele- 
phantine plaster cast (which he at once 
began making into an autograph album), 
Bob Davis received callers. Among the 
earliest arrivals was Fannie Hurst. When 
she departed, she sent 25 telegrams. In 
48 hours arrived a score of manuscripts 
from famed authors. Soon the Sun’s read- 
ers found on tie editorial page, “Fannie 
Hurst Recalls:”, “Irvin S. Cobb Recalls:”, 
“Mary Roberts Rinehart Recalls:”’— 
friends of Bob Davis pinch-hitting in his 
column. The list grew so long—Ben Ames 
Williams, Rex Ellingwood Beach, Newton 
Booth Tarkington, Ring W. Lardner, Sam 
Hellman, Sophie Kerr, Dorothy Canfield, 
Henry Louis Mencken, Montague Mars- 
den Glass, George Ade, etc. etc.—that the 
Sun’s Bob Davis column promised to be- 
come a complete parade of U. S. literati. 

All the pinch-hitters last week “recalled” 
Davis himself, his generosity, kindness, 





patience, keenness, humor. Recalled Mrs. 
Rinehart: “Only Bob himself knows how 
many writers he has made, nursing them 
over the bad places, encouraging, cheering, 
criticizing.” Mr. Cobb observed: “Mr. B. 
Davis is getting pretty brittle,” and de- 
scribed how Davis turned his ankle on the 
houseboat deck, fell, fracturing two bones 
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Bos (Rosert Hopart) Davis 


He broke his ankle; the famed wrote 
his stuff. 


in the right ankle, tore ligaments and mus- 
cular fabric of the left knee. 

Nebraska-born, Bob Davis learned the 
printer’s trade in Nevada, news-reporting 
in San Francisco. In 1896 he went to 
Manhattan, joined Frank Andrew Mun- 
sey’s staff in 1903, remained closely asso- 
ciated with the publisher until the latter’s 
death in 1925. Later he became a director 
of the Munsey-owned Sum on a perpetual 
roving assignment, detailed by the Sun’s 
President William Thompson Dewart who 
said: ‘““My only instructions are that you 
see everything and write about it in your 
own vein. To you in the future, the whole 
earth is a local story.” 

In carrying out that mission, Bob Davis 
has traveled 130,000 mi., written 500 col- 
umns, four books, started a syndicate, 
added enormously to his remarkable col- 
lection of friends. 


Forest, Field & Stream 

Of U.S. magazines of the outdoors, two 
are best known and most often confused: 
Forest and Stream and Field & Stream. 
Last week Field swallowed Forest: vener- 
able Forest and Stream went out of exist- 
ence, absorbed by its chief competitor 
which will not change in name. 

Ninth oldest magazine in the U. S., 
forerunner of all other U. S. sporting 
magazines, Forest and Stream was founded 
in 1873 by the late Charles Hallock. It 
was dedicated to the conservation of wild 
life, induced the birth of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, spon- 
sored the National Park Movement, the 
U. S.-Canada treaty on migratory birds, 
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lately the Migratory Bird Sanctuary Bill 
in Congress. For 35 years George Bird 
Grinnell, naturalist-author, was editor. 
Famed contributors included Theodore 
Roosevelt, James Alexander Henshall, 
Martin Elmer Johnson, James L. Clarke. 

Field & Stream, 24 years younger, dif- 
fers from its predecessor in that it opposes 
conservation measures which may be im- 
practicable, based only on_ sentiment. 
Founders John P. Burkhard and Henry 
Wellington Wack sold it in 1906 to El- 
tinge F. Warner, chain magazine publisher. 
Editor Ray Holland continues in charge 
of the joint publication, which begins with 
the August issue. Approximate circula- 
tion: Forest and Stream, 90,000; Field & 
Stream, 130,000. 








Smarter Smart Set 


In its 30 years of monthly publication, 
Smart Set has successively appeared as: 

1) A magazine of dainty love tales, 
elaborate stories of the Gibson Girl era. 

2) A collection of perfumed pornogra- 
ph 


y. 
3) The first joint eruption of Henry 
Louis Mencken and George Jean Nathan. 

4) A frankly salacious offering of “con- 
fessions” of youthful emotional crises. 

5) Currently, a fairly commonplace, 
fairly attractive pot-pourri of light fiction 
and articles for consumption by young 
women. The July issue is Smart Set’s 
final one in the latter form. 

Last week Editor-elect Arthur H. Sam- 
uels journeyed to California to hear Pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst’s wishes 
for Smart Set’s next transformation. Pub- 
lisher Hearst has bought back Smart Set 
after a two-year interim in which James 
R. Quirk, owner of successful Photoplay, 
failed to popularize it as “the young 
women’s magazine.” From 1924 to 1928 
Mr. Hearst put Smart Set through its 
“confession” phase. Now he thinks it 
might be made into a sophisticated smart- 
chart for women in and about Manhattan. 

Presumably Editor Samuels was told 
to apply what tricks he may have learned 
while watching, as Publisher Raoul H. 
Fleichmann’s overseer, the clever editors 
of the New Yorker, to make Smart Set 
compete with that weekly, as well as with 
Condé Nast’s lily-gilding Vanity Fair.* 

First coup credited to Hearst strategy: 
capture of Peter Arno, most famed main 
drawing card among New Yorker’s artists. 

For more than a decade after it was 
founded in 1900, Smart Set was a parlor 
table favorite with its familiar cover de- 
sign of a man and woman coyly greeting 
each other while a “cupid and black devil 
played havoc with their hearts. Its most 
startling upheaval occurred in 1914, after 
an enforced change of owners. Eltinge F. 
Warner, publisher of Field & Stream (see 
col. 2) was made publisher and Mencken 
& Nathan found themselves editors. Under 
that régime many a now-famed author 
(examples: James Joyce, Lord Dunsany) 
was given his first U. S. audience. Others 
who were early recognized, if not actually 
discovered by Mencken & Nathan’s Smart 
Set: Ruth Suckow, Sherwood Anderson. 
Ben Hecht, Eugene Gladstone O'Neill. 
Thyra Samter Winslow, Barry Benefield. 
Christopher Darlington Morley. 

*Other fronts on which Publisher Hearst is 


challenging Publisher Nast: Harper’s Bazaar Vv. 
Vogue, Home & Field v. House & Garden. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


One Romantic Night (United Art- 
ists). This is Ferenc Molnar’s The Swan, 
revised and softened, its crinkling wit 
ironed into conventional film dialog, its 
satire modified to focus attention on the 
romantic elements. Playwright Molnar 
was making deft fun of royalty in The 
Swan; in One Romantic Night Director 
Paul Stein is using royalty in its familiar 
stage function, as atmosphere. The result 
is only fair in spite of Lillian Gish’s skill 
in making real the wistful, adolescent 
princess who loves a tutor and marries a 
prince. The trouble is that perhaps she 
never loved the tutor; such was the anxiety 
of the adapters to provide a happy ending 
that the spectator is ieft undecided. When 
handsome Conrad Nagel as the tutor drives 
away and Miss Gish elopes with Rod La 
Rocque, the entire cast seems satisfied. 
Best shot: a rustic politician reading his 
address of welcome to the visiting prince. 
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The Wonderful Lies of Nina Petrova 
(UFA). For the last year UFA has been 
making an obvious attempt to inject its 
product with box-office values imitated 
from Hollywood—an attempt which has 
not been very successful because the Hol- 
lywood patterns selected for imitation 
have all been a year or two old. The 
Wonderful Lies of Nina Petrova is a 
sombre melodrama about a young woman 
who leaves a Russian general to become 
the mistress of a lieutenant and who goes 
back to the general again to save her lover, 
a cheat at cards, from public disgrace. 
It is familiar material, unreal and over- 
acted, but stamped with’ the European 
cachet of original direction and distin- 
guished by the blonde beauty of. Brigitte 
Helm. Best shot: the introductory se- 
quence, repeated again at the end, in 
which the spectator follows the camera’s 
eye through a villa apparently empty, 
through a room and a hallway, and at last 
to a balcony on which stands the tenant, 
Nina Petrova. 





“ 
et 


So This Is London (Fox). When Will 
Rogers is performing as an impediment in 
the insipid romance of his supposed son 
and a pretty English girl, and when, with 
his screen wife, he is giving a portrait of 
domestic felicity among the middle-aged, 
his efforts to be engaging in a homely, 
honest way are strangely and uncharacter- 
istically saccharine. Owen Davis is said 
to have written the dialog for this comedy, 
but most of its broadsides sound as if they 
had originated with Rogers himself. In a 
passport bureau: “No, I haven’t got any 
witnesses to my birth. No, sir. You see, 
in the U. S. when somebody appears be- 
fore us in person, we give him the benefit 
of the doubt, and take for granted that he 
was born. . . . My parents were Chero- 
kee Indians. Of course, our people don’t 
claim to have come over on the Mayflower 
or anything like that, but we met ’em at 
the dock when they landed.” 

Examining the interior of an English 
manor house: ‘Say, this must be one of 
those old Long Island places they’ve 
shipped over and put up over here. . . . 





What did she mean—‘a run with the 
hounds’? Ain't they nobody to take the 
dogs out in this country? . . . Inthe U.S. 
our deer hunters shoot each other so often 
we put red coats on them—so we can find 
them easier after they’re dead. . . .” 

Made before Rogers crossed the At- 
lantic to observe the Naval Conference, 
So This Is London contains no references 
to King George, the Prince of Wales or 
current diplomatic situations. 

William Penn Adair Rogers was born in 
1879 on the U. S. Cherokee Indian Terri- 
tory. His grandmother and great grand- 
mother were full-blooded Cherokee In- 
dians. 

He was a cowboy until 1905 when he 
went on tour with Col. Zachary Mulhall’s 
Wild West Show. One night in Madison 








WILLIAM PENN ADAIR ROGERS 


His forebears met the Mayflower at 
the dock. 


Square Garden a steer broke loose and 
jumped over the rails into the audience. 
Rogers roped it and was given so much 
publicity that he was booked in Keith’s 
Union Square Theatre in an act of his 
own. Sitting on a pony in the middle of 
the stage he chewed gum, spun a rope, 
cracked jokes. Later,.in the Follies, where 
he appeared without the pony, he chewed 
and drawled for 20 minutes his homely, im- 
mensely witty comments on current news. 

From being a successful girl-show come- 
dian, Rogers has become by degrees one 
of the most respected, syndicated, ban- 
quetted of U. S. humorists. Once he was 
named for Governor of Oklahoma but de- 
clined the nomination. He was Mayor of 
Beverly Hills, Calif., until a new state law 
made it a “city of the sixth class” and 
Rogers “mayor emeritus.” President Wil- 
son said that he found Rogers’ remarks 
“not only humorous .. . but illuminat- 
ing.” In 1919 he published his first book, 
The Cowboy Philosopher on the Peace 
Conference, which contains his famed 
quip: “It says in there [the Peace Cove- 
nant | ‘There is to be no more wars.’ And 
then there is a paragraph further down 
telling you where to get your ammunition 
in case there was one.” Worth more than 
$2,000,000, he plays polo not badly, earns 
$750,000 per year. 


MUSIC 








Again, Paderewski 


Last week Pianist Ignace Jan Paderewski 
cabled Manager George Engles of Man- 
hattan that he would definitely return to 
the U. S. next autumn, make his seven- 
teenth U. S. tour, postponed this year on 
account of an appendectomy (Time, Dec. 
2). Pianist Paderewski has accepted, 
despite his 69 years, a coast-to-coast tour 
involving some 75 concerts. The only dis- 
pensation he asked: ‘‘a mild winter.” 





——-« 


Kleiber to Manhattan 

Since the resignation in mid-winter of 
Conductor Willem Mengelberg (Time, 
Jan. 27, May 12), many conjectures have 
been made as to who would be chosen to 
lead Manhattan’s Philharmonic-Symphony 
next year in collaboration with the Italians 
Arturo Toscanini and Bernardino Moli- 
nari. Last week the choice was announced: 
Erich Kleiber, Viennese director of the 
Berlin Staatsoper. 

Kleiber is 39, young as established con- 
ductors go. His career since leaving the 
Vienna Conservatory and the University 
of Prague has taken him to Darmstadt, 
Barmen-Elberfeld, Diisseldorf and Mann- 
heim, a post made famous by Metropolitan 
Opera Conductor Artur Bodanzky and 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. In 1922 Kleiber 
left Mannheim for Berlin, ably succeeded 
able Leo Blech. Two years ago his reputa- 
tion had reached the U. S., won him an 
offer from the Metropolitan Opera which 
he was unable to accept. Since then he has 
built up a much bigger name in the Ger- 
man capital. Tourists who have flocked to 
his performances describe him as a small- 
ish man with a high, naked forehead, a 
strong nose, a pronouncedly cloven chin. 
His music, they say, has extraordinary vi- 
tality. When he arrives in Manhattan next 
fall to conduct the first six weeks of the 
Philharmonic’s concerts,* it will be with 
full knowledge of the severe standards by 
which he will be measured. He was prob- 
ably the most interested listener at the 
Orchestra’s concerts given fortnight ago 
in Berlin. Manhattanites may fairly ex- 
pect to hear through him some of the 
contemporary German music, to balance 
the many Italian novelties exalted by 
Toscanini the Great. | 


Bach for Yale . 


The Yale School of Music added greatly 
to its prestige last week with the announce- 
ment of a course in Bach to be given next 
fall by Pianist Harold Samuel. Yale could 
have chosen no better exemplar to inter- 
pret Bach to the young. When Samuel 
visited the U. S. from England six years 
ago it was with the reputation of having 
made Bach recitals as popular there as 
cricket matches. In the U. S. he has 
essayed other composers but it is Bach 
which best suits his immaculate, flowing 
style, Bach at which no other pianist can 
excel him. His Yale course will be limited 
to twelve students of already passable 
piano technique. 








*The Philharmonic’s schedule next season: 
Erich Kleiber first six weeks, Arturo Toscanini 
next two weeks, Leopold Stokowski two weeks, 
Bernardino Molinari five weeks, Arturo Tos- 
canini (again) the last eight weeks. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Out-of-W orks 


Jubilantly last week Leningrad and 
Moscow newspapers played up the latest 
report on world unemployment released by 
the International Labor Office at Geneva.* 
According to this vital sheaf of statistics 
the Soviet Union is the only Great Power 
in which more men and women have jobs 
this year than last. 

Nevertheless Red pride in Russia’s 
showing was at least a trifle overdone. The 
land of maximum employment is not Rus- 
sia and by no means the U. S., but France. 

Percentages of workers idle are given 
by the I. L. O. as: Germany 23.5%, Den- 
mark 19%, Norway 18%, the U. S. 16%, 
Sweden 16%, England—where there is 
most complaint about unemployment— 
11%, Italy .93%, Russia .84% and France, 
“where everybody works,” .003%. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Blood, Curtseys & Mrs. 


Courtney 

When an English girl begins really to 
like a man from “the States,” or when an 
English dowager designs to flatter one, 
she usually says: “You know, you don’t 
really seem a bit like an American.” 

Foolish indeed would be any English- 
woman to try this out on Brig.-General 
Charles Gates Dawes. Just how foolish 
she would be, just how thoroughly Ameri- 
can he is, Ambassador Dawes reminded the 
world in a speech last week at Cambridge. 

The Ambassador was about to sail for 
a furlough in the U. S. Cambridge Uni- 
versity had just made him an honorary 
Doctor of Laws and in the distinguished 
audience sat prim John Galsworthy, elfin 
Sir James Matthew Barrie, beefy Lords 
Beauchamp and Bridgeman, and His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, “Uncle Arthur” Hen- 
derson—honorary degree men all. 

Banging the rostrum as though to smash 
it, barking his words in thin staccato, turn- 
ing from side to side and gesticulating so 
vigorously that his glasses seemed about 
to fall off, General Dawes delivered one 
of his best speeches in quite his best, 
slashing, he-American style: 

“The friendly attitude of the two Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples exists because of a 
blood tie and thus rests upon a foundation 
as immovable as the rock of Gibraltar! 

“T have the honor to represent in this 
country the government of a people of 
Over 120,000,000 population, of whom 
half are of British descent. In my country, 
therefore, there are at least 10,000,000 
more people of British descent than live 
in the island of Britain itself!” 

To the English audience this was the 
proper time to cry “Hear, hear,” in low, 
carefully modulated tone. With rising 


*An adjunct of the League of Nations, not 
to be confused with the Red Third International, 
headquartered at Moscow (Time, June 9). In 
Geneva, however, members of the League Sec- 
retariat tend to regard employes of the Labor 
Office as socially beneath them and slightly 
pinko, which they are. 


tone General Dawes continued: “As 
American Ambassador I come frequently 
into contact with certain traveled Britons 
and Americans who are continual purvey- 
ors of the trivial and the irritating in inter- 
national relationship. They do not seem 
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Mrs. BerTHA BAUR 


Will she avenge Campbell’s soup, Thermos 
bottles, Bull Durham? 


to have sensed the inevitable consequence 
of an existing tie of blood upon the per- 
manent and fundamental attitude of the 
two peoples.” 

Gold Star Mothers. From racial ties 
the Ambassador passed with ever-increas- 
ing fervor and sincerity to the theme of 
Motherhood. “We have recently had in 
London,” he cried, “a body of American 
travelers representing a cross section of 
the American people, representing the 
heart and soul of the American people, 
representing the bone and sinew of the 
American people and the proud attitude 
of the American people—a body of travel- 
ers not self-invited, with their minds occu- 
pied by thoughts of society reporters or 
fashionable dressmakers, but mothers in- 
vited by the Government of the United 
States to make their first and last visit to 
the graves of their sons in France who 
fell in the 27th and 3oth divisions of the 
American Army, fighting under British 
command by the side of their comrades 
of the British Army. 

“They brought no social introduction. 
The credentials which each carried were 
but the photograph of a son and a few 
withered flowers from a garden at home 
to lay on a grave in France. They needed 
no more. 

“The heads of many of them were gray 
and the years had left them feeble, but 
the heartbeats of two great peoples were 
keeping time with their footsteps. 

“As Ambassador of the United States I 
met them at Westminster Hall, where they 
were assembled at the invitation of the 
British Government. That, to me, was the 


proudest hour of all my sojourn here!” 

The Ladies Flayed. Among the ladies 
who may consider themselves to have 
been flayed by General Dawes are: Mrs. 
Despard Goff, wife of the West Virginia 


. Senator of General Dawes’ own party; 


Miss Vera Bloom, daughter of Democratic 
Congressman Sol Bloom of New York; 
Miss Doris Duke, richest of all heiresses 
(“Bull Durham”) ; two Philadelphia débu- 
tantes of bluest blood, the Misses Frances 
Hutchinson (her mother a Stotesbury) 
and Isabel Henry (her mother a Biddle), 
and furthermore the daughters of the pres- 
idents of Campbell Soup (Miss Charlotte 
Kelsey Dorrance), Thermos bottles (Miss 
Eleanore Edwards) and Atwater. Kent 
Radio (Miss Elizabeth Brinton Kent). 

If none of these ladies is in a position 
to make Ambassador Dawes smart for 
such words as “‘self-invited . . . purvey- 
ors of the trivial and irritating . . . with 
their minds occupied by thoughts of so- 
ciety reporters,” there was at least one 
other presentee with power of rebuttal. 
She, Mrs. Bertha Baur, widow of Jacob 
Baur, Chicago’s late famed Liquid Car- 
bonic Co. tycoon, possesses abilities and 
energy which have brought her “up” from 
stenographer, to businesswoman, to so- 
ciety lady, to politician. Four years ago 
she ran a surprising though losing race 
against Congressman Fred A. Britten in 
the Republican primaries (Trme, Aug. 9, 
1926). With her political and social con- 
tacts and popularity in General Dawes’ 
home city and party she can well avenge 
the honor of U. S. presentees at court. 

Naughty Mrs. Courtney. First of its 
character in 27 years, the following notice 
appeared in last week’s official London 
Gazette: 

Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
St. James’s Palace 

Notice is hereby given that the preson- 
tation of Mrs. Christopher Courtney at 
Their Majesties’ Court on May 14 has 
been canceled. 

An American woman might cheerfully 
have sustained the blow, but to an English- 
woman it is grievous indeed. What had 
Mrs. Courtney done? Chin up, this singu- 
larly lovely woman, wife of smart Air 
Group-Captain Christopher Lloyd Court- 
ney, C.B.E., D.S.O., refused to speak to 
newsfolk. She had been presented by 
Lady Salmond, wife of the Air Chief 
Marshal, who said: “I was not aware that 
the cancellation was to be announced. I 
cannot enlighten the newspapers as to the 
reason for the Lord Chamberlain’s action.” 

The usual reason for refusing in advance 
an otherwise eligible candidate for presen- 
tation is divorce. Mrs. Courtney is a 
divorcée, used to be Mrs. Alexander Ar- 
nold Rayson. It was presumed in London 
that the Lord Chamberlain’s Office did not 
find this out until last week. Even so 
the cancellation was unusually speedy. 
Strict though she was, Queen Victoria 
always allowed a considerable time to 
elapse before shaming a woman who had 
curtseyed to her. But Queen Mary—as 
King Edward VII often complained 
(Time, March 17)—is inflexible where the 
morals of women are concerned. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





Victory Scholar 


In his rooms at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, last week Dr. Alexander Frederick 
Richmond Wollaston, erudite explorer- 
naturalist, member of the Mount Everest 
Expedition of 1921, prepared to do an 
unpleasant tutorial duty. 

He had just come in with “young Potts” 
—Douglas Newton Potts, 19, a promising, 
first-year man, holder of an £80 schol- 
arship, leader of a Cambridge dance 
orchestra. As tutor and pupil entered, 
they were faced by Detective Sergeant 
Willis of the Cambridge Police, standing 
with his large feet well spaced on the 
hearthrug, as in all proper British crime 
dramas. 

Minutes later the head porter at King’s 
College Gate heard muffled sounds which 
might or might not have been shots. 
Shambling into the hoary building he heard 
a hoarse scream, quickened his pace to a 
bound. At the top of the stairs he stumbled 
over a man from whose leg and chest 
blood gushed—Detective Sergeant Willis. 

The porter did not retreat. On tiptoe 
he approached Dr. Wollaston’s door, 
listened, heard not a sound, then took 
heart to peek round the jamb at a dread- 
ful scene. Shot through the heart, the 
tutor lay crumpled in a chair. Shet 
through the head, Pupil Potts sprawied 
dying on the carpet, a pistol near his right 
hand. 

Mystery. A whole day passed with the 
authorities completely baffled. They did 
not know even the reason why Tutor, 
Detective and Pupil had assembled in one 
room. Dean Eric Milner-White of King’s 
College repeated bleatingly to one news- 
paperman after another: 

“I should like to make it clear that 
Potts was in every way well and gener- 
ously treated here. Generously treated— 
he was a ‘victory scholar’—with a scholar- 
ship of £80! [$388].” 

When interest in the “Triple Cambridge 
Murder” had reached national propor- 
tions, one Madge Miller went up to Cam- 
bridge from London. “She dances in night 
clubs,” revealed the shocked local paper, 
“and is said to have an American hus- 
band.” 

Miss Miller said that she had given 
Pupil Potts “refuge from the police” at 
her London flat for several days. He told 
her of obtaining from Cambridge shops 
$3,000 worth of haberdashery on credit 
which he pawned “for money to live like a 
gentleman.” When she last saw him, said 
Madge Miller, “poor Mr. Potts was on his 
way to make a clean breast of everything 
at Cambridge,” and she understood that 
he intended to commit suicide. 

While the police were wondering 
whether all this was mere publicity for 
“Madge Miller,” Detective Sergeant Wil- 
lis, who had been carried senseless to a 
nearby hospital, roused from his state of 
coma. In a few gasping sentences he 
sufficiently confirmed the dancer’s story, 
then coughed, choked, died. 

Distinguished Dr. Alexander Frederick 
Richmond Wollaston leaves a wife, three 
children and Mount Wollaston in Africa, 
which he was first to scale. 





Parliament’s Week 


The Lords: 

@ Received with skepticism Air Secre- 
tary Baron Thomson’s assertion that Brit- 
ain ought to build another giant dirigible. 
“Tt might be asked,” said Lord Thomson 
plaintively, “why the Graf Zeppelin can 
go around the world while our two air- 
ships spend their time mainly in sheds. 
.. . There are few Dr. Eckeners in the 
world and we have not had time to pro- 
duce our Dr. Eckeners. : 

“T wish to say nothing in depreciation 
of the Graf Zeppelin as a ship, but it 
cannot be compared as a structure with the 
R-100 and R-101, which are the strongest 
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International 
James Henry (“Jim”) THOMAS 
The P. M. let him down easy. 
in the world. One of Dr. Eckener’s prin- 
cipal experts, after seeing the R-zoz, said: 
‘That is the safest conveyance in the 
world, on land or sea or in the air.’ ” 

The Commons: 

@ Learned with visible relief that James 
Henry (“Jim”) Thomas, onetime engine 
cleaner who as Lord Privy Seal and Min- 
ister of Employment has conspicuously 
failed to solve the unemployment problem 
(Trme, June 17, 1929, et seqg.), had re- 
signed. After appointing him Minister 
of Dominions,* last week, the Prime Min- 
ister penned these graceful words for the 
Laborite Daily Herald: “The grave ques- 
tion of unemployment . . . has suddenly 
increased to intensity all the world over, 
owing to causes beyond the control of 
this, or, indeed, of any single nation. The 
problem is different in kind and degree 
from that which faced us [the Cabinet] 
when we came in a year ago, and is much 
more difficult to deal with. 

“Had the change not taken place, Mr. 
Thomas’s efforts, which have been most 
useful and effective, would by now have 
made a noticeable impression on the figure 
of the unemployed, which certainly would 
have been under 1,000,000” (it is now 
1,752,000). 

@ Gave a rousing reception to big, burly 
Vernon Hartshorn, M.P., whom Scot Mac- 
Donald last week appointed Lord Privy 
Seal and Minister of Employment in suc- 
cession to wiry “Jim” Thomas (see above). 

“Jim’s” friends have jokingly said that 
he looked like a Japanese admiral in the 

*A new Cabinet post created by lopping off 


half of Baron Passfield’s Ministry of Domin- 
ions & Colonies. 





regalia of Lord Privy Seal (see cut). But 
towering Mr. Hartshorn should carry well 
the plumes. He was Postmaster General 
in the first MacDonald Cabinet of 1924, 
then became a member of Sir John Simon’s 
India Commission (Time, Jan. 30, 1928, 
et seq.) and has just become available for 
Cabinet rank. A giant from Glamorgan- 
shire and president of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, he at least looks like 
just the champion to grapple with unem- 
ployment. 

@ Most plaintively indeed Foreign Secre- 
tary “Uncle Arthur” Henderson com- 
plained to the House that since Red Russia 
was recognized by the Labor Government 
(Trme, Nov. 18) he has replied to 700 
questions from M.P.s on this one subject. 
@ Scot MacDonald told the House that 
after thorough examination by his Chan- 
nel Tunnel Committee (Time, March 24) 
the Cabinet has finally decided not to 
build one, although this project has been 
urged and argued in and out of season 
for more than 50 years. Reason: fear. 
The English are still afraid that a sneaking 
French Army might creep among them in 
the night. Said Le Matin of Paris, last 
week, in a jocular editorial: “If the British 
do not want us to pass under the Channel, 
we will fly over it.” 

@ Backing up Scot MacDonald (282 to 
201) in his signing of the London Naval 


les. 
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Lorp Privy SEAL HARTSHORN 


-.. grappler from Glamorganshire. 


Treaty, the House defeated a Conserva- 
tive motion to “investigate,” urged by © 
Winston Churchill who shouted: “Never 
since the reign of Charles II has this 
country been so defenseless!” 

In his trenchant defense of the Treaty, 
Scot MacDonald said: “It is our position 
that mere armaments will not give secur- 
ity. . . . Limitation by treaty is neces- 
sary. . . . Those who so much regret that 
the London Conference reached only a 
three- and not a five-power agreement 
should recall that only three powers at- 
tended the Geneva conference.” 





Bare-Faced Godiva 


A bare-faced scheme to attract tourists 
is Coventry’s astute “Lady Godiva Pro- 
cession & Carnival.” 

Weeks and months ahead, newspapers 
all over Great Britain announce that in the 
quaint, hoary home-town of the real Lady 
Godiva (died circa 1080), she will ride 
out again. By a kind of national con- 
spiracy in the mood of Peter Pan, the 
papers imply that Coventry’s new Godiva 
will ride nude. 

Not until the day after she has ridden 
(bare-faced, but clothed from toes to neck 
in flesh-colored tights, swathed in so much 
false hair as to be practically invisible) is 
the nature of the racket publicly revealed. 

In Coventry last week Secretary Keith 
Moulton of the Lady Godiva Procession 
& Carnival waxed wroth and red in the 
face. He had just learned that the great 
cities of Manchester and Shrewsbury are 
going to hold Lady Godiva processions 
this summer. 

“It was bad enough last summer!” 
stormed Secretary Moulton, recalling with 
indignation how the village of Dudley near 
Coventry had worked the Godiva racket 
in a small way. “There may possibly be 
some truth in the story that Lady Godiva 
rode as far as Dudley, though I doubt it,” 
snapped Mr. Moulton, “but she certainly 
did not ride to Manchester [some 100 
miles]. Imitation may be the sincerest 
form of flattery, but surely Manchester 
and Shrewsbury have some historical epi- 
sode of their own which they could repro- 


duce.” 
GERMANY 
Shots at Lisbon 


Closest friend of Frau Gustav Strese- 
mann, widow of the late, great German 




















R. Sennecke 
THE LATE VON BALIGAND 


. . . befriended by a widow, slain by a 
maniac. 


Foreign Minister, is Frau Albert von 
Baligand. These two tolerably young, dis- 
tinctively vivacious ladies (“Kate” and 
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“Else”) were recently the life of Berlin’s 
staid, stodgy officialdom (a German Cabi- 
net officer’s wife is supposed to look like 
an unpainted, unpowdered laundress, and 
most do). Tongues wagged when, two 
years ago, Stresemann sent Dr. von Bali- 
gand, then director of the press bureau of 
the German Government, to Portugal as 
German Minister. It was thought that 
Diplomat von Baligand owed this spectac- 
ular promotion to his wife’s intimacy with 
“Kate.” 

Last week Minister von Baligand 
marched down the Lisbon quay in splen- 
did regalia, went out to inspect the Ger- 
man warship Konigsberg which is now 
visiting Portugal. Presently, in the Cap- 
tain’s barge, he returned to shore. As he 
stepped upon the dock a demented man 
whipped out a Mauser pistol, shot Kate’s 
friend’s husband dead. 

Gibbered the assassin: “I’m from Dan- 
zig. I wanted to kill a diplomat from 
America or England or Germany. Those 
nations have persecuted me all my life!” 


oe 
Ludendorff on Wodan 


Not a few disgruntled Prussian milita- 
rists of the Ludendorff school blame Ger- 
many’s loss of the War on Christianity. 
They have started a cult of Wodan, the 
Teuton’s remorseless God of War. Last 
week a sermon on Wodan was preached by 
General Erich von Ludendorff himself to 
a group of Wodanists assembled in the 
Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein. 

“Charlemagne introduced Jewish Chris- 
tianity into Germany,” began the General 
with a baleful glare. “He destroyed the 
ancient Teutonic faith in Wodan.... 
Behind all our troubles lie Charlemagne 
and the Pope.” 

Socialism as well as Christianity is a 
Ludendorff béte noir. In reporting his 
“sermon” the great Berlin Socialist daily 
Vorwarts headlined: “Perfectly Silly!,” 
declared it scandalous that a Missionary 
of Wodan is allowed to draw a general’s 
pension from the Republic’s Treasury. 


SWEDEN 
New 12% Cabinet 

Small storekeepers, craftsmen and farm- 
ers are the people who vote for Carl Gus- 
taf Ekman and his People’s Party. He 
used to be the village blacksmith of Munk- 
torp in drowsy Vastmanland. As he shod 
horses he talked Temperance. After a 
while he began to write with devout Lu- 
theran fervor against what Englishmen call 
brandy, Frenchmen eau-de-vie, Swedes 
Aquavit. Five years before the War, 
Munktorp’s literary blacksmith took the 
road to greatness, accepted a call to Eskils- 
tuna, where the owner of the Eskilstuna- 
kurirers made him Editor. 

Today Carl Gustaf Ekman is Grand 
Master of the Swedish Good Templars 
(Prohibitionists), foes of the famed “Bratt 
System” by which Swedes are allowed to 
buy driblets of liquor under an elaborately 
regulated system of permits at Govern- 
ment stores (Time, Aug. 27, 1928). Last 
week tall King Gustaf V, still in deepest 
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mourning for his late Queen, called to the 
Prime Ministry his Great Templar. 
There is no real majority in the Andra 
Kammaren (Lower House) at Stockholm, 
any more than there is one in the Chamber 
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CarL GusTAF EKMAN 


With 28 he wags 230. 


of Deputies at Paris. But Swedes are 
naturally less prone to sudden topplings 
down of Governments than Frenchmen. 
The previous Cabinet (Conservative) of 
Admiral Arvid Lindman, who was forced 
out fortnight ago (Time, June 9), had re- 
mained in office for 20 months although 
out of 230 deputies in the Andra Kam- 
maren only 73 are Conservative. 

Stranger still is the fact that the Great 
Templar, who was called by King Gustaf 
last week, leads only 28 deputies—or a 
bare 12% of the house. He has, however, 
a great & good friend: Per Albin Hansson, 
leader of the go Social Democrats. Al- 
though they are numerically much the 
largest party, they cannot form their own 
Cabinet because a whole pack of frac- 
tional factions would join with the Con- 
servatives to oust a Socialist Government 
In these peculiar circumstances last week 
Carl Gustaf Ekman seemed to be the best 
tail King Gustaf could have chosen to 
wag the Swedish dog. In 1926, in similar 
circumstances, His Majesty made the 
Great Templar Prime Minister for the 
first time, and Tail Ekman then wagged 
Sweden very satisfactorily until 1928, 
when he was succeeded by Admiral Lind- 
man whom he now succeeds. 


AUSTRIA 
Double-Eagle 


“Who is there?” cried a solemn, monk- 
ish voice last week, responding to a 
thunderous knock on the great door of 
the crypt beneath Vienna’s Church of the 
Capuchins. ‘Who is there?” 

“The body of the Archduke Rainer 
Karl!” 

“We do not know him. Who is he?” 
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“A poor sinner.” , 

At these last talismanic words the great, 
rusty doors of the crypt groaned open to 
receive a Royal corpse for the first time 
since they closed in 1916 on the body of 
Franz Josef, Austrian Emperor, King of 
Hungary. In the presence of a brilliant 
assemblage, including the Ministers of 
Spain and France, former Austrian Prime 
Minister Ignaz Seipel and a host of de- 
moted nobility, the coffin entered the 
crypt. It was draped with the colors of 
Imperial Austria. On a yellow field the 
black, two-headed eagle of the Habsburgs 
screamed again. 

“Poor Sinner.” The Habsburg thus 
buried with traditional Catholic rites for 
Royalty (similar rites. were observed for 
the King of Spain’s mother [Tim_, Feb. 
18, 1929]) may or may not have been a 
sinner but he died desperately poor. The 
expensive pageant in his honor was 
financed by an astute woman: Zita, widow 
of ill-starred Emperor Karl, mother of 
famed “Little Otto” who pretends to both 
the Imperial Austrian and the Royal Hun- 
garian thrones (Time, Feb. 23, 1925, et 
seq.). 

In the opinion of Zita it is about time 
that her Otto received proper publicity in 
Vienna, for he reaches his majority next 
November. She therefore staged the first 
full-dress Habsburg funeral in Vienna 
since the War. Pope Pius XI is supposed 
to favor. the candidacies of Otto, which 
would account for the presence of beak- 
nosed, bald-headed former Prime Minister 
Seipel, a Monsignor. Quite unimportant 
was the presence of the dead man’s father, 
Archduke Leopold Salvator von Habsburg 
who recently published his piquant auto- 
biography: From Archduke to Grocer 
(Time, May 26). 


ITALY 
Jester & “Aunt B” 


Catholic Italy is not like Catholic Malta, 
whence last week Pope Pius XI received 
a sharp rebuif (see p. 30). In Milan one 
Eugenio Bassani, shopkeeper, recently 
spoke his mind. Last week he was con- 
victed of “speaking ill of the Pope,” was 
fined 1,000 lira ($52.39), sentenced to 
six months in jail. 

Criminal Bassani was proved by the 
Crown Prosecutor to have “uttered several 
vulgar phrases” when two women entered 
his shop to buy white and yellow cloth. 
He had jumped correctly to the conclusion 
that they intended to make a Papal banner 
and by his words “grossly insulted these 
inoffensive females.” 

In his defense Eugenio Bassani pleaded: 
“I confess that I used the vulgar words 
these women have repeated in court, but 
I spoke in jest. By the Blessed Name of 
our Holy Mother, I swear that I spoke in 
jest!” 

Duly impressed by this powerful oath, 
the Court suspended both sentences. 

Vulgar Eugenio Bassani was the first 
Italian sentenced under the Lateran Treaty, 
which makes it as much a crime to speak 
ill of J? Papa as of Jl Duce or Il Re. In 
practice one may speak ill of the Pope or 
the King with virtual impunity throughout 
Italy so long as one employs suave and 
gentlemanly terms. But even to utter the 
word “Mussolini” aloud in a public place 
causes consternation. Members of the 
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Rep War CHIEF 


His 715,000 questions vexed Stalin. 


English-speaking colony at Rome take no 
chances that an Italian might misunder- 
stand them to be speaking ill of Jl Duce. 
Shrewd, they generally refer to Benito 
Mussolini in public conversation as “Mr. 
Smith” or “Aunt B.” 


eo 





Bustling Dino 

Hardest working, quickest acting For- 
eign Minister in Europe is Signor Dino 
Grandi, spade-bearded, snapping-eyed. 
Last week he: 1) Appointed Edda Musso- 
lini’s husband to be Consul General at 
Shanghai, China; 2) Sought to soothe 
French statesmen ruffled by J] Duce’s war- 
like outbursts (Time, June 2) with a pro- 
posal that both France and Italy suspend 
naval building during 1930 and try to 
reach an accord; 3) Rushed off to Warsaw 
for a week’s confab with Polish states- 
men “on matters of trade.” 

Italian correspondents who called at the 
French Foreign Office last week were 
coldly received, informed that “a naval 
holiday just now would be more advan- 
tageous to Italy than to France.” 


RUSSIA 


Dangerous Curiosity 


If Secretary of War Patrick Jay Hurley 
chose, he might order U. S. soldiers thus: 

“Write home and ask your families what 
they think of the Noble Experiment. Send 
me their replies.” 

In Moscow a similar order was issued 
not long ago by Commissar of War 
Klimentiy Voroshilov. He was curious to 
know what the families of 715,000 Red 
Army men think of Dictator Josef Stalin’s 
program of “liquidating” (exterminating) 
the kulak or “rich peasant” class and herd- 





ing poor peasants into Communist “collec- 
tive farms” (Time, Jan. 13). 

Came news from Moscow last week that 
the Dictator was furious at his War 
Chief’s untimely curiosity, had “warned” 
him by cashiering his right-hand man, 
Under-Commissar of War Yosiph Unsh- 
likht, who was then transferred to a seat 
on the Soviet Economic Council. If the 
Commissar of War wants to keep his own 
job, correspondents averred, he must curb 
his curiosity. 


—<>—_ 


Bread, Bologna, Fish & Soldiers 


After speeding 5,000 miles through Rus- 
sia and over the new “Turksib” railway 
connecting Turkestan and Siberia (TIME, 
June 9), members of a pioneer U. S. party 
of tourists and newsfolk last week cabled 
two preliminary conclusions: 

@ Iresh meat, sugar and butter are scarce 
to the point of extreme rarity in the inte- 
rior, but black bread, bologna and fish 
seem fairly plentiful. 

@ But the peasants are learning a painful 
caution about black bread. It is made of 
rye. Russian rye is subject to ergot rust. 
Sometimes only one or two grains of the 
rye head are affected. The ergot is use- 
ful in obstetrics (see p. 20). In Russia, 
ergot occasionally is ground in with the 
rye flour, inadvertently causes abortions, 
gangrene. 

@ Even in remotest parts the railways 
are guarded by Red Army sentries. Sta- 
tions each contain at least one agent of 
the “Secret Police” (O. G. P. U.) easily 
distinguished by his officious, superior, 
snooping manner, his brusque questions to 
strangers. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





RUMANIA 


Carol’s Crown 

Exiled Carol von Hohenzollern returned 
suddenly by airplane to Bucharest last 
week and Parliament in extraordinary ses- 
sion proclaimed him King Carol II. 

Thus far the life of His Majesty since 
early youth has been a series of exclusively 
amorous escapades. Yet today these are 
of less than no importance to his people. 
They showed their feelings last week by 
a frenzied all-night demonstration of re- 
lief and joy. Rumania, like the Biblical 
father of the prodigal son, seemed to say: 
“This my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found... . 
Bring hither the fatted calf and kill it; 
and let us eat and be merry!” 

Silver Spoon. In Germany’s drowsy 
Munich last week Carol stepped off the 
Paris express, taxied to the flying field. 
He was still officially “M. Carol Carai- 
man,” for he renounced even his family 
name of Hohenzollern when he abdicated 
as Crown Prince (Time, Jan. 11, 1926). 
His father King Ferdinand was then alive. 
His mother Queen Marie had yet to make 
her U. S. tour. Not until venerable King 
Ferdinand died 17 months later was Carol’s 
bonny five-year-old son proclaimed King 
Mihai (Time, Aug. 1, 1927). As he waited 
at the bleak Munich airdrome last week 
Carol talked earnestly with two members 
of Prime Minister Juliu Maniu’s Cabinet 
who had flown up from Rumania to meet 
him. He was making no clandestine return, 
attempting no coup. He was welcome. 

Out of Gas. With a multi-motored roar 
Carol & friends left Munich with Air 
Capt. Cristescu of the Rumanian Army 
at the controls of the big airplane. Across 
Austria, across the Danube (blue from the 
air) and across Hungary they flew to 
Arad, in Rumania. Here Capt. Cristescu 
replenished his tanks with gasoline and 
Carol strolled about in mufti, unrecog- 
nized. 

The first scheduled stop was made at 
Cluj in Transylvania. In a general’s uni- 
form “M. Caraiman” tested out popular 
sentiment, was well though not wildly 
cheered. It was announced that Carol “in- 
sisted” upon flying ‘on to Bucharest,” 
although this would be “dangerous” as 
“darkness” was approaching. At this point 


the building up of legend, which surrounds 
every King and is part: of his royal armor, 
began. 

At 10:30 p. m., the drone of the big 
plane was heard above Bucharest air- 
drome, by then brilliantly flood-lighted. 
An army corps and the Prime Minister 
were at hand. To be ready for all emer- 
gencies Bucharest had been placed under 
what amounted to martial law with Gen- 
eral Cenrik Cihoski temporarily appointed 
Governor of the Capital. Amid much 
obsequious bowing the Hohenzollern en- 
tered a limousine, was driven swiftly to 
Cotroceni Palace. 

“Darling King-Boy!” The rest is and 
must be legend. It was given out that 
Carol rushed into the great vaulted hall 
crying, “Where is my son?” 

“He is asleep, Your Majesty, upstairs.” 

Very ‘likely the father did spring up 
the stairs “three at a time” as announced, 
but his reputed first words to Mihai have 
an odd sound: “My darling little King- 
boy!” 

When Prince Nicholas entered the pal- 
ace, the brothers rushed weeping into each 
other’s arms. Like a plummet at this 
point Boy King Mihai dropped out of the 
legend, for he was not to be king any 
more. Romantic interest was transferred 
to Carol’s triumphant passage through 
streets jammed with madly cheering citi- 
zens to the barracks of his old bodyguard. 

At 1 a. m. Carol’s regiment, the 1st 
Hussars, fired a royal salute to him who 
was still “M. Caraiman.” Legend had it 
that he spent the rest of the night drink- 
ing and gambling with Prince Nicholas and 
brother officers-—this being the sort of 
conduct expected and approved by Ru- 
manians in the case of an officer, gentle- 
man or King of spirit. 

“Carol is King!” Next morning planes 
wrote “Carol” in the sky as the Lowe 
chamber met, every deputy in a dress 
suit. In orthodox Catholic fashion they 
voted that Carol never renounced his 
rights, that Mihai has never been King, 
that since July 20, 1927 the King of Ru- 
mania has been “Carol II.” This blanket 
annulment, wiping out the events of three 
years, was passed by 310 “Yesses”’ over 
the “No” of Liberal Leader Vintila Brati- 
anu (see p. 30) while his 39 Liberal 
henchmen abstained. Chamber and Sen- 
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CaroL, CHAMPAGNE & MAacpA 


: “1 do not wish Death to those who sinned against me.” 


ate then met together as the National 
Assembly, and at 2:40 p. m. by a vote of 
486 to 1 proclaimed the fact that Carol 
is King. 

Meanwhile at 2 p. m., Carol, in the uni- 
form of a General of Aviation, had set 
out with Prince Nicholas from Cotroceni 
palace. Wildly cheering throngs delayed 
him. It was 3:15 when he entered Parlia- 
ment, ushered by Speaker St. Ciceo Pop, 
greeted by one vast roar of cheering as 
boiled-shirted deputies and senators leaped 
to their feet. To take his royal oath 
Carol faced not the speaker’s table, for 
that had been removed, but a blazing altar 
of the orthodox church. 

Patriarch Miron Cristea drew nigh, his 
snowy hair surmounted by a Byzantine 
crown of massy gold, his right hand grasp- 
ing the apostolic staff. Carol will not be 
crowned until next autumn. In a firm 
voice he read his Kingly oath, kissed the 
cross extended by the crowned patriarch, 
and, with tears on his cheeks spoke thus: 
“In keeping with the words of the gos- 
pel, I do not wish death to those who 
sinned against me, but I rejoice over every 
one who returns to the fold from which 
he never should have strayed... . 

“The shades of the great King Carol 
[his grand-uncle] and Ferdinand the 
Faithful [his father] stand over me to- 
day, and the soul of my well-beloved 
father rejoices at seeing realized his last 
wish and most ardent desire. The example 
which my predecessors have given me of 
their infinite love for their country and de- 
fense of its interests will be followed to 
the full by me... . 

“At last I can return to my dear son, 
whom I will protect with all the love of a 
father and whom I will bring up to love 
his Fatherland.” 

Frenzied plaudits stirred by these words 
lasted 15 minutes. His Majesty then 
marched out through a double row of 
officers to lay a wreath above the Un- 
known Soldier. 

Grand Voevod. Almost forgotten 
amid these transports was a clause in the 
law of annulment pointing out that Mihai 
has never been king, observing that he 
has been and is Crown Prince, and creat- 
ing him with a spacious gesture Grand 
Voevod of Alba Julia. 

This excessively ancient title, now re- 
vived, recalls that a “leader of an army” 
was once a voeved (pronounced vo-ye- 
vod). In vain last week Professor Nicolae 
Iorga, once Carol’s tutor, warned Parlia- 
ment that the title came straight out of a 
Viennese operetta. Unmoved, the deputies 
and senators rested on their labors, some 
pointing out that “Grand Voevod”’ could 
be translated “Grand Duke.” 

“Now is the Time!” That even Carol 
was caught unaware by the events which 
shaped his return last week was revealed 
at Paris by his aide Captain Paul Dimit- 
rescu who accompanied him to Munich. 
The captain said that Carol, responding to 
a telegram from his mother Dowager 
Queen Marie, had packed up to go and 
meet her for a “family council” at Sig- 
maringen in Germany, home of Carol's 
cousin Prince Friedrich, “head of the 
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ABOUT TRUCK TIRES 


that no one but Goodyear can tellyou 


If you want to know what truck 
tires handle each hauling job 
better, then here is the fact that 


you should know: 


More tons are hauled on Good- 


year Tires than on any other kind. 


That is a plain, simple state- 
ment, without tricks. It means 
that more trucks have Goodyear 
equipment— more truck opera- 
tors gladly pay their money for 





Goodyear Tires than any other 
tires they could buy. 

Why do they do it? They must 
find Goodyear Tires better fitted 
to their needs. They must find 
that these truck tires average 
better mileage. They must find 
that the All-Weather Tread gives 
better traction. They must find 
that this tread, and the Super- 
twist carcass combine to give 


longer life. They must find in the 
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Goodyear line the correct tire for 
every type of hauling job. They 
must find the dealer service 
better —and their records must 
show a lower cost per ton mile. 
Otherwise, it stands to reason, 
they would not use them year 
after year. 

Are you using Goodyear Tires? 
If not, we suggest that you talk it 
over with a Goodyear Truck Tire 


Service Station Dealer now. 


IN RUBBER 
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Drive up yourself or Come by Bus, Train or Boat... 
Come where the 


BIG FISH are/ 


Big fellows—five-pound 
speckled trout—fighting 
lean-jawed pike—flashing 
land-locked salmon—and 
the thrashing, savage 
““muskie.” 


No other place in all the 
world, is fishing so good. 


Travel on the 
King’s Highways 


It’s easy to get here—the 
King’s Highways are perfect 
—or by fast trains—luxurious 
boats. And Canada wants you 
to come! 


Splendid Hotels ----Camps 
at Prices to fit Your Budget 


Whether you prefer the conveniences 
of modern hotels or the modified 
roughing-it of up-to-date camp life— 
Ontario offers unexcelled choice. 


Let us help you plan your vacation 

in the Lakeland Playground 

of America. 

Send for this FREE 
Booklet. 


Address: 
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Catholic branch of the House of Hohen- 
zollern.” 

This impromptu council was to decide 
what should be done about Prince Nich- 
olas, who had told Queen Marie in Bu- 
charest that he was going to resign as one 
of the three regents of Rumania in order 
to marry a commoner, one Mme. Saye- 
anu. This would leave the Rumanian 
royal family without a representative on 
the regency council which was then reign- 


| ing in behalf of boy King Mihai. Greatly 


agitated, with tears streaming down her 
face, the Dowager Queen left Bucharest, 
saying, “I am going to the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau.” 

No sooner was she gone than her son 
Nicholas telegraphed his brother Carol: 

“NOW IS THE TIME FOR YOUR 
RETURN,” adding in most urgent terms 
that leaders of the Government, or Peasant 
Party and other prominent politicians had 
just signified and pledged support. 

Instantly changing his plans without 
informing his mother, Carol flew to his 
throne. Marie, poor dowager, when told 
as her train reached Vienna of his tri- 
umph, was almost prostrated, made con- 
fused and contradictory statements, took 
refuge at Oberammergau from the storm 
of events. 

Her Majesty well knows that King 
Carol knows that she helped to procure 
his exile, siding against him and with “her 
Disraeli” the late, great Prime Minister 
of Rumania Ion Bratianu (Time, Jan. 18, 
1926, et seqg.). Naturally in Bucharest 
last week Ion’s brother Vintila voted 
against proclamation of Carol as King 
(see above), but paradoxically Ion’s son 
George Bratianu sided with Carol. After 
the vote George sought to call on his 
uncle Vintila who shouted wrathfully: “I 
am disgusted to see the son of Ion Brati- 
anu acting as an errand boy for Carol. 
Get out of my house!” 

At Oberammergau, between acts of the 
Passion Play, Queen Marie told corre- 
spondents she had congratulated Carol by 
wire, that he had replied “with affection” 
and that she would soon return to Bu- 
charest. 

“Prime Minister for a Day.” Three 
lightning-change cabinets governed Ru- 
mania last week. The No. 1 Prime Minis- 
ter, Juliu Maniu who brought Carol back, 
resigned as a matter of good form because 
he had been appointed by King Mihai who 
was now about to vanish. No. 2 was M. 
Mironescu who had been No. 1’s Foreign 
Minister and became “Prime Minister for 
a day” until Carol’s popularity seemed 
over again, 
namely Juliu Maniu, who resumed the 
Prime Ministry with a clear conscience 
since he was appointed by Carol II, the 
“rightful King” under the law of annul- 
ment. 

Carol and Women. Morally the new 
king is a mere cad, not to be dignified by 
such romantic terms as “scoundrel” or 
“Don Juan.” With the same irresponsible 


| infatuation which Nicholas showed last 


week, Carol defied his parents in 1918 and 
married one Zizi Lambrino, but after she 
had born him a son he yielded to King 
Ferdinand’s wish that this “morganatic 
union” be annulled. 

Up to last week “Mr. Carol Caraiman” 
was living in France with one Magda 


Lupescu, henna-haired daughter of a Jew- 
ish junkman, periodically disturbed by 
the clamors of Zizi, who once introduced 
her son and his by stealth into his library. 
“Papa, papa!” cried the boy. “(Come home 
with us! We love you papa!” (Time, 
Feb. 7, 1927). 

In Bucharest perhaps the only person 
who received Carol coldly last week was 
Princess Helen of Greece and Rumania 
whom he married March 10, 1921 and who 
bore Mihai the following Oct. 25. Their 
marriage was dissolved during Carol’s ex- 
ile, but the Ministry of Justice conven- 
iently discovered last week a flaw which 
will permit annulment of the divorce. 
Stubbornly however Mihai’s proud and 
much flouted mother refused to be recon- 
ciled with King Carol last week though 
rumors flew that she was weakening, yield- 
ing to the lure of becoming herself a 


queen. 
MALTA 
Devil’s Work 


Maltese rejoicings at the narrow escape 
of Prime Minister Baron Strickland from 
a would-be-assassin who fired at point- 
blank range (Time, June 2) were about 
to culminate in the singing of a glad Te 
Deum in St. John’s Cathedral at Valletta 
last week, when suddenly this hymn in 
praise of God for what he had done was 
countermanded by Archbishop Caruana. 

Among the ignorant rabble a fearful 
rumor spread: the fact of three misses at 
close range was the work not of God but 
of the Devil! An assumption grew that 
the Death of Baron Strickland would have 
been sustained with a minimum of sorrow 
by Archbishop Caruana and his superiors. 

Simultaneously in London the British 
Foreign Office released a Blue Book, laid 
bare a long and acrimonious correspond- 
ence between Foreign Minister Arthur 
Henderson and the Papal Secretary of 
State. The Government of His Majesty 
George V announce in this dénouement 
their considered opinion that the repre- 
sentatives of the Papacy in Malta have 
acted in a manner which “constitutes noth- 
ing less than a claim to interfere with the 
domestic politics of a British colony.” 

Acts cited include the Pastoral Letter 
issued early in May by the Archbishops 
of Malta and Gozo in which they declared 
that the Government of Malta was “in a 
state of rebellion against the word of the 
Pope” and announced that “Catholics, 












To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here’s convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass'n hotel. At Copley Sa., 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5. 
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The battle of the ‘lube zs. Jar 


is going great guns 


Opinions differ... 
Judgments clash in the 








“The jar will win,” pre- 
dicts]. L.Warner, Assistant 
Treasurer. 


—_— 


“The little blue jar has 
a firm place in the good 
graces of one million 
shaving men! I ask you 
to remember that when 
you make your predic- 
tions! The jar is still 
the favorite—and sofar 
as 1 can tell, it will re- 
main so.” 


Joep on 


NGRAM’S $5,000.00 contest is as 

simple and easy to enter—as free from 
red tape and bother—as an Ingram shave 
is cool! No slogans to write. No compli- 
cated rules to worry with. Here’s the 
proposition: 

Shortly before January ist, Ingram’s was 
placed on the market for the first time in 
a tube as well as a jar. Users now have 
their choice! The Director of Research 
thinks the tube will outsell the jar—but as 
the Assistant Treasurer points out, the 
jar introduced Ingram’s. And most 
Ingram users like it. In five years, with 
very little advertising, the jar has made 
Ingram’s one of the largest-selling of all 
shaving creams in the world! 


Here are Ingram’s sales for the last 
four years: 


SU og 0 405444 0.59:40000.06..: 1 Ae 
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Now—with a new Ingram tube for men 
who prefer it, Ingram sales will 
climb still higher. They’re 
bound to! But which will ap- 
peal to most men? The jar? 
The tube? That’s the question 
we want you to decide. 

Consider the relative advan- 
tages of the tube and jar. Then 
write, in 75 words or less, how 








you think the new tube will “go over”— 
how it will sell in comparison with the 
famous old jar and what effect it will have 
upon the established sales of the jar. 
Predict, if you like, just how many tubes 
will be sold. Neatness, brevity and logic of 
reasoning, not your prediction, will be the 
factors that count in awarding the prizes. 

To the 328 contestants who submit the 
best opinions, we'll givé $5,000.00 in 
cash prizes as follows: 


First prize « . . - $1,000.00 
Seca Gee... «5 ss $500.00 
TRi0G OEINO.c +: » « $250.00 


Next 325 prizes. each $10.00 


Have you ever tried Ingram’s? It was 
the first of all cool shaving creams. Be- 
cause of three special cooling and sooth- 
ing ingredients, Ingram’s tightens and 
tones the skin while you shave. You can 
get either the tube or the jar from your 
druggist. Or we'll send you a 10-day 
supply of cool Ingram shaves free on re- 
ceipt of the coupon. But, whether you use 
Ingram’s or not, enter the contest today! 


; 5000.00 Contest 





But Wm. M. Springer, 

Chief Chemist and Direc- 

tor of Research, supports 
the tube! 


I 


“Most Ingram users 
have bought the jar be- 
cause it brought them 
the cool, stingless com- 
fort of better shaves! 
Now that Ingram’s is 
available in the new 
tube, my advice is that 
it will give the jar a 
stiff run even this year!” 


UU Laan Were Spumrgar 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


1. Contest closes at midnight, December 31st, 1930. 
Entries postmarked later will not be considered. To 
insure absolute fairness we have engaged Liberty 
Magazine to act as the judges. Their decisions will 
be final. Names of winners will be published as 
early as possible in 1931. 


2. Contest is free and open to any person except 
employees of Bristol-Myers Co. (the makers of 
Ingram’s) and Liberty Magazine, and their relatives. 
You need not buy nor subscribe to this or any other 
magazine, nor buy or use Ingram’s Shaving Cream, 
to compete. 


3. You may submit as many opinions as you wish 
during the period of the contest, but none must ex- 
ceed 75 words in length. Submit each opinion ona 
separate single sheet of paper, legibly written or 
typed on one side only, your name and addressattop. 


4. If two or more contestants submit opinions of 
equal merit, the full amount of the prize will be 
awarded to each. 


5. Address Contest entries to Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream, Box 586, General Post Office, New York, 
N. Y. Contestants agree that entries become the 
property of Bristol-Myers Co. and may be used by 
them, in whole or in part, for advertising or other 
purposes. Entries cannot be returned, nor can 
Bristol-Myers Co. or the judges engage in corre- 
spondence about the contest. 


4 4 - 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 
Box 586, General Post Office 
New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves 


Street 


f INGRAM’ * =" 
Ne Shaving Cream Pe 


ee 
(Coupon bas nothing to do with contest. Use only if 
you want free sample.) 





OU may have your own private 
likes and dislikes about tomato 
juice cocktails, clam juice cocktails, 
orange juice and sauerkraut cocktails. 
But there’s no question that a Saline 
Cocktail—in the morning—is the best 
and most refreshing of all mixtures to 
start the day right! Any time you wake 
up listless, tired and half-sick, do this: 
Go to the bathroom, draw yourself a 
glass of cool water and into it, pour a 
spoonful or so of Sal Hepatica. (Meas- 
ure with bottle cap if more conveni- 
ent.) Drink the sparkling combination! 
Swiftly, yet gently, it banishes dull- 
ness and stodginess. Women find it 
unequalled for keeping the skin smooth 
and clear. And many a man who arises 
sluggish and upset, feels fit and fresh 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30¢, 60¢ and $1.20 





©1930 


The Saline 


improves the morning outlook ! 








ae 


a 


Cocktail 








a 


after drinking this splendid saline! 

Constipation . . . headaches... colds 
...ftheumatism and digestive com- 
plaints are overcome, the bloodstream 
is cleansed, the system is swept clear of 
wastes and toxins by Sal Hepatica! 

Long have physicians—our own and 
the European— recognized the many 
advantages of this saline method. In 
Europe the famous spas attract thou- 
sands of distinguished and wealthy 
people, who rid themselves of many 
common ailments by drinking the 
sparkling waters. Sal Hepatica contains 
the same salines and is the American 
equivalent of these noted health springs. 


Ask your doctor more about the 
saline method. Ask him about Sal 
Hepatica. Buy a bottle today... And 
when you awake with a “logy”, run- 
downsystem, drink its splendid mixture. 
All day long you'll feel its good effects. 





Bristo.t-Myers Co. 

Dept C -60, 71 West St., New York 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 


Street 








|_City — 


State. 
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therefore, without committing a grave sin, 
may not vote for the party of Lord 
Strickland.” As a result of this pastoral 
the Governor, General Sir John Du Cane, 
postponed the election indefinitely. 

The act of Baron Strickland which His 
Holiness apparently considered “disobedi- 
ence” was to keep on the Island of Malta 
a pro-British priest who wished to stay 
there but had been ordered by his pro- 
Italian Bishop to leave. Nearly all the 
citizens of Malta are Roman Catholic, but 
between the pro-British and the pro- 
Italians cleavage is sharp. 

The British Blue Book further shows 
that in March of this year the Holy See 
informed His Majesty’s Government that 
they “could not consent to a concordat on 
Malta so long as Lord Strickland [a 
Roman Catholic] remained in power.” 
Vexed to the bottom of his stubborn Glas- 
gow soul, Foreign Minister Arthur Hender- 
son made his final reply to Pope Pius XI 
by withdrawing the British Minister to 
the Holy See, Henry Getty Chilton. 


PAPAL STATE 
“Jazzing the Crowd” 

Impious Fascist aviators zoomed low 
over the Vatican last week, performed the 
air maneuver known as “Jazzing the 
Crovrd.” Vexed indeed was His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI to be thus interrupted while 
addressing Italian working girls in famed 
St. Damasus courtyard. 

In Santa Marta courtyard the Pope had 
welcomed a band of German, Swiss, 
Italian pilgrims. Scarcely had he begun to 
speak, however, when the glass front of a 
wall clock directly above jarred loose. 
Miraculous was the Pope’s escape with 
only a small cut on one hand. Had not 
the clock’s iron hands deflected the falling 
glass, injuries to His Holiness might have 
been grievous. 

Rest of the week Pope Pius spent in 
privately considering, selecting documents 
for inclusion in the Vatican’s White Book 
which will answer Britain’s Blue Book on 
the Malta v. Holy See controversy (see 


above). 
PALESTINE 


| Jewry v. Arabs 





Their hearts aflame with resentment at 
Britain’s “temporary suspension” of Jew- 
ish immigration to the “national Jewish 
homeland” in Palestine, more than 25,000 
Jews marched last week down Manhat- 
tan’s smart Fifth Avenue singing Hatikvah, 
Israel’s “Song of Hope.” 

At Madison Square, No. 1 U. S. Rabbi 
Stephen Samuel Wise stirred Hebrew blood 


| with these ringing words: “The day may 


come when England will need friends in 
Palestine—they should be the Jews and 
not the Arabs!” 

Meanwhile, addressing the League of 
Nations Mandates Commission last week 
in Swiss Geneva, Great Britain’s colonial 
Undersecretary of State Dr. T. Drummond 
Shiels quietly explained that Britain wants 
both Jews and Arabs for friends, that the 
“suspension” of Jewish immigrants to 
Palestine which has so aroused _inter- 
national Jewry is indeed “temporary,” 
and by no means permanent. Stoutly he 
declared: “We believe that they [Jews 
and Arabs] can . . . and must be recon- 
rare 
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have vital figures so necessary for the successful conduct of your 
ales business. 
nents 
Book ° ° ° . ° 
. a Monroe machines and the intelligent application of 
(see 
Monroe methods — your own clerks can be quickly shown 
how simple and easy they are to use—will give you ac- 
at at curately the up-to-the-minute facts about your business 
Jew- 
wish every day. 
5 000 
nhat- And because no special operators are required, because L 
<vah, { : : SERIES 3 
abi | Monroe short-cuts to first-time accuracy will not upset MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 
ead , : with full automatic division 
an your present system, you'll soon find the routine work so 
is in * 
ond speeded up that you can get those extra figures for which MON R OF, 
e of at present no one ever seems to have the time to dig. HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
week ; : “The Machine for Every Desk 
oe Your local Monroe representative can bring to your 
non 
yants i special problems the combined knowledge and experience Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
t the Orange, New Jersey. 
s to ° ° ° h h We would like further information about the Monroe 
nae of the Monroe organization gained through constant con- Mitte Giteitonen. 
ary,” , ? . Name 
y he tact with a thousand and one businesses. Telephone him 
Jews irm_ 
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CHINA 
Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Pe- 
king ...jades, 
ships, silks... . 


ALGIERS 

Secret streets... 
ATHENS 
TempledAcropolis 
BETHLEHEM 

for Christmas . . . 


CAIRO 

New Year’s Eve... 
INDIA 

The Taj Mahal... 
CEYLON 

Spices, elephants 
* JAVA 

Bamboo music... 
SIAM 

Court dancers... 
JAPAN 

Geishas, gardens 
AND 10 

other countries .. 


IN 137 DAYS, 
From $2000... 
YOU SAIL when 
winter comes... 


DEC. 2, 
from NEW YORK 





TIME 


ORLD CRUISE! 


| 
with a “ 


th ACE” 


@ Study the arrangements 
for this cruise. They go far beyond (1) the ship, distin- 
guished Empress of Australia, 21,850 gross tons... (2) 
137 days of spring-around-the-world ... (3) this high- 
spot itinerary... even beyond (4) the Paris-New York 
standard of cuisine and service. This cruise is built on 
Canadian Pacifie’s round-the-world system of rail, 
ship, hotel, and key-city offices...its “Sth Ace.” Hence, 
you’ve nothing to do but enjoy! @ Eighth season. 
From New York, December 2. As low as $2000 5 


@ Information, illustrated booklets, ship plans, from 





your own agent or any Canadian Pacific office: 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Montreal 


and 30 other cities in the United States and Canada. 





WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


anadian Paeifie | 
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INDIA 


“American Gandhi” 


Came last week dread “Gandhi Day,” 
the 30th day since St. Gandhi was im- 
prisoned, the day appointed by his fol- 
lowers for “overwhelming demonstra- 
tions in the cause of Independence.” 

Because these ominous 24 hours were 
not marked by any violent atrocity, resi- 
dents in the British Isles breathed easier, 

















International 


St. GANDHI 
On the King-Emperor’s likeness, old shoes. 


but Britons on the spot continued acutely 
anxious as tens of thousands of natives in 
small white “Gandhi caps’ paraded 
through Bombay, thousands through such 
cities as Calcutta and Madras. At 
Poona paraders carried a likeness ot 
George V festooned with old shoes. From 
the Afghan frontier came news that 
shrewd Afghan traders were refusing In- 
dian coins stamped with the Emperor’s 
head, saying ““George’s head is like Aman- 
ullah’s* now—no good!” 

Major developments in the Indian cri- 
ses: 1) Gandhites intensified their “pay 
no taxes” campaign and _ taxpayers 
struck in some 70 towns; 2) the National 
Bank of India and a number of adjoin- 
ing shops at Delhi burned for a $550,000 
loss in “mysterious circumstances” con- 
cealed by censorship; 3) at the summer 
palace of Viceroy Baron Irwin at Simla, 
India, His Excellency showed no sign ot 
weakening in his policy, maintained a 
firm tone and began to study the first 
section of the Simon report on India; 
4) natives at Poona, a few days after the 
parade, were preparing further to “revolt 
by sending stock to the forests to feed, 
thus breaking the grazing tax; 5) at Man- 
hattan, the Bishop of Bombay (Methodist 
Episcopal) warned thus: “Americans seem 
to have an idea that all India is out for 
independence. . . . The Independent na- 
tive states which make up 39% of India 
geographically are not on Gandhi's side. 
. . . There is an ‘American Gandhi’ who 
really has never existed.” 





*Deposed King of Afghanistan (Time, July 
15). 
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ered the Jupreme 
VACATION THRILL 





Home Movies of the people, 


the places you see, the ro- 
mance and adventures you 
meet with . . . Enjoy the 


sport of taking them, now 
—the thrill of living them 


time and again all winter. 


ACATION ... magic time! 

Glamorous, colorful days. A 
world with strange horizons; new 
faces, adventures, romance. 


Then, before you realize, your 
glorious vacation ends. 

Yet, it need not. For you can 
keep it alw ays... every scene, 
each friend, just as you see them; 
the adventures and romance — 
just as you meet them... in 


home movies. 


What sport it is to take movies 

. to capture the action and color of those 
happy days. And... thrill supreme. . 
re-living them time ‘and again all winter. 


So take along a movie camera. But be 


Ciné-Kodak, 
Model BB, with 
41.9 lens for 
making home 
movies in either 
black-and-white 
or full color. 











sure it’s a Ciné-Kodak — simplest of 


home movie cameras. Anyone who can 
look through a finder and press a lever 
can take successful movies with it— 
black-and-white or in full color. 

In operation, the simplicity of the Ciné- 
Kodak is amazing. It’s a movie camera 
that wnderstands amateurs. It is made 


for amateurs by people who 
know their requirements. 


With the Ciné-Kodak, you 
simply look through a finder, 
press a lever, and you're 
taking movies .. . in black- 
and-white or in Kodacolor. 

Then the film is sent to 
any Eastman processing sta- 
tion—dev eloping is included 
in the original price. And, 
with the Kodascope, the pic- 
tures are projected ona home 
screen as easily as playing a phonograph. 

Any Ciné-Kodak dealer will gladly dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak. Today, see the 
Ciné-Kodak, Model BB, f.1.9. Price, with 
case to match—$140. Complete outfits as 
low as $143. Many Ciné-Kodak dealers 
offer attractive deferred payment plans. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
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COFFEE 


WON'T 
HARM YOU 


NOW ! 


H! COFFEE — steaming, fragrant coffee! 
Perhaps you are one whom coffee keeps | 
awake, yet you yield to its tempting fragrance. | 
Perhaps it affects your nerves or your diges- 
tion, yet you love it just the same. 
But never again need your love for coflee 


cause regret! For the way has been found to 


remove from coffee the one ingredient that | 


ever caused regret —caffein. You can now 


have a genuine, delicious coffee from which | 


97% of the caffein has been removed. 
called Sanka Coffee— 
tempting as any blend you ever tasted. 


And such delicious coffee! 


Sanka Coffee is all coffee— nothing but cof- 
fee—a superior blend of the choicest Central 
and South American coffees grown. Nothing 
is added—only caffein is removed. It is rich 
in flavor, tempting in aroma—full of coffee’s 
old-time goodness. Coffee experts recognize 
that no other blend is finer. 

Physicians endorse Sanka Coffee whole- 
heartedly. Your grocer sells it—always fresh, 
ground or in the bean—with the guarantee 
of complete satisfaction or your money back. 

Get a pound of Sanka Coffee today! 


© 1930, S. C. Corp. 


MAKE THE NIGHT-TEST! 


The first time you try Sanka Coffee drink it at 
night. It won’t keep you awake. Next morning 
you'll know, from actual experience, that you’ve 
discovered a delicious coffee you can enjoy morn- 
ing, noon and night—without regret ! 


SANKA 
COFFEE 


Sanna 


Genuine 
COFFEE 





WITH 97: ne 
97% OFT 
CFFEIN ‘ REMOVE? 


Xp a 


It is | 
and it is as fragrant and | 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


In Brooklyn, Dougherty was not a 


| name that made news until last week’s 


news made Dougherty a name to con- 
jure with in Brooklyn.* Edward P. 
Dougherty, 19, shiny-haired, tight-collared, 
$20-per-week clerk in a_ broker’s office, 
paid $1 for a ticket in the Canadian Army 
& Navy Veterans’ Sweepstakes on the 
Epsom Derby. The ticket drew Blenheim 
(see p. 56), won $149,262. Edward P. 
Dougherty told the news to his father, 
Daniel, an apartment house doorman, and 
his brother Daniel Jr., another broker’s 
clerk. Instantly, in their four-room apart- 
ment, they fell to arguing. 

“T had a half-interest in 
said Daniel Jr. 


“T earned the money in America,” 


that ticket,” 


said 





— 











FATHER DOUGHERTY. 


Mrs. Dougherty: “A warning to the boys: 


Daniel Sr., “and I’ll spend it in America. 
I’ve worked my hands to the bone for 
the boys, and when I die I'll leave my 
money to them . Yes, I told Ed to 


buy the ticket for me. He was a dollar 
short in his rent that week, so that made 


it even. . . . I’ve played the horses all my 
life, and now I’ve beaten them at last. . . . 
Maybe I'll go to Ireland, I don’t 
mow. ...” 


After a night of bickering, Edward de- 
nied his father’s claim to the whole for- 
tune, his brother’s to half of it, insisted 
it all belonged to him, but generously 
consented to divide it in equal. thirds. 
Daniel Sr. had his shoes shined, paid a 
$10 luncheon check in a good restaurant, 
said such prices were robbery. He and 
his two sons, accompanied by Edward’s 
employer and a representative of the 
sweepstake syndicate, left for Quebec to 
collect the money. 


Meanwhile in a Brooklyn basement an- 
other Dougherty raised her voice. She 
said she married Daniel Dougherty Sr. 

*Brooklyn’s most famed Dougherty uses his 
first two names only, Walter Hampden. Actor 
Hampden’s Brooklyn-born brother Paul, able 
artist, long since moved to Manhattan. 


in 1921, that he had deserted her. “I have 
just two things to say. One is that I'll 
sue for support if he gets that money. 
The other is a warning to the boys: if he 
gets his hands on it it will be gone in a 
Sn re i 

In Quebec, Son Edward Dougherty 
eluded his brother and father at their 
hotel, scurried in bed-slippers to the 
sweepstake office, collected the money, 
popped it into a bank. Cried Father 
Dougherty: “Oh, the jackanapes! The 
scoundrel! My own son! Think of it!” 


When he heard of Mrs. Dougherty’s 
threat, Father Dougherty was reconciled to 
letting his son keep the money and support 
him. Son Edward turned the money over 
to his employer (De Coppett & Doremus) 
for investment. 

Gloomed Hearst Colyumist Arthur Bris- 
bane: “A miracle MIGHT happen, the 
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International 


Epwarp P., DANIEL Jr. 


if he gets his hands on that money . . .!” 
winner of the $149,000 MIGHT invest the 
money wisely, take care of it, enjoy pros- 
perity. . . . The general rule is, ‘Once a 
gambler, always a gambler,’ until the 
money gives out... .”* 

—o—_ 

Nels J. Benson, houseman at Ambassa- 
dor Charles Gates Dawes’ Evanston, IIl. 
home, said he had received a letter from 
his employer in London directing him to 
make an appointment at the Ambassador’s 
favorite local barber shop. Said House- 
man Benson to the barber: “You'd better 
get all your bottles filled up. From the 
way he writes, I think he’ll take the 
works.” 


A 
o 





Rufus Cutler Dawes, brother of U. S. 
Ambassador Charles Gates Dawes, was 
awakened by smoke from a small fire in 
his Evanston, Ill. home. With the help 


*One year from now 
nancial status of this 


Tre will report the fi- 
Dougherty family. Ar- 


thur Court of Indianapolis, onetime janitor, who 
won $84,750 in the English Derby last year, 
last week had “only a few thousand” left. His 


investments: a spar mine in Illinois, some bonds 
now down $200 each, two farms, a_ barbecue 
stand with filling station and dance hall. 
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THE NEW PEERLESS 


PRODUCT OF AMERICA’S OLDEST FINE CAR BUILDER 





30 YEARS ... the proof of Peerless permanence 


1930 MARKS the thirtieth Peerless year. 
Peerless is the only existing gar to be exhibited 
at the New York automobile show of 1900. 


Peerless is America’s oldest fine car builder. 


DURING THIS ¢hirty-year period more than 


goo manufacturers have entered the auto- 
mobile business! Now only 32 remain. This 
is indicative of what it has taken and still 


takes to live and grow in America’s fastest 


moving industry. 


THIS THIRTY years of pioneering, develop- 
ment and growth is proof of Peerless per- 
manence—a record of accomplishment and 


stability over a longer length of time than 


can be cited by any other fine car builder. 


THE NEW PEERLESS cars of today in the 


hands of owners and after thousands of miles 


on the road have proved themselves in every 


way capable of carrying forward the great 
Peerless pledge and tradition—“All that 
the Name Implies.” 


WILL You see and ask to drive the new 


Peerless? Three cars... three prices... 
all eights. The Custom under $3000; The 
Master under $2000; The Standard under 
$7500. (Prices at factory.) 


NOW MORE EMPHATICALLY THAN EVER— 


“ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES" 





PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION .« CLEVELAND, OHIO 











CANADIAN 








ey eee Gy te eae 


4 New World... 


ar your 
Door / 


Please write at once for 
illustrated folder, which 
describes in detail the 
pleasures of this wonderful 
vacation cruise. 


VERY IMPORTANT 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
operate from the head of Lake 
Superior, via the St. Lawrence River, 
to the Saguenay. Their cruises in- 
clude the seven day tripfrom Detroit 
to Duluth and return; Niagara to 
the Saguenay, including the Thou- 
sand Islands,and shooting the rapids; 
excursions from Toronto, the Queen 
City, to Niagara, the Thousand 
Islands and Rochester. They oper- 
ate a fleet of 106 steamers, freight 
and passenger, and are the largest 
fresh water transportation company 
in the world. The famous Saguenay 
trip includes visits to Montreal, 
metropolis of Canada; Quebec, the 


historic walled city; Murray Bay, 


“Newport of the North” and 

Tadoussac, Canada’s oldest settle- 
guenay Canyon is one 
sterpieces. 


Our steamers may be boarded at 
Lewiston, Rochester, Duluth or 
Detroit in the U.S.A., or nia, 
Queenston, Toronto, Montreal or 
Quebec in Canada. 











HE glamour of a romantic 

past still lives in old French 
Canada. Much of the architect- 
ure of the Richelieu period re- 
mains to-day, not as picturesque 
ruins but in houses and buildings 
still in actual use. Little villages, 
clustered around tall church 
spires, dream in the sun beneath 
the slopes of the Laurentian 
mountains. 


The Saguenay river was once be- 
lieved to be the water route to 
China. Early voyageurs paddled 
up its black waters awe-inspiring 
beneath the towering grandeur of 
rocky capes. Their subsequent 
laughter gave rise to the christen- 
ing of Ha Ha Bay. As you relax 
on the wide decks of our luxurious 
steamers, scenes of almost unbeliev- 
able beauty and grandeur pass 
slowly beyond the rail. 


For full information, rates, reservations, etc., apply to your own tourist 
agent, any of our own agents located in leading cities of Canada and 
the United States, or head office of 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 


USs102 
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of servants he carried out the family sil- 
ver, extinguished the blaze. 
= 


Mrs. Emma Hammerstein, 47, widow 
of the late impresario Oscar Hammer- 
stein, a woman once presented at four 
European regal courts, was found guilty of 
vagabondage in a Manhattan police court. 
A detective, whose testimony was substan- 
tiated by three patrolmen, said that she 
had accepted $30 from him in a Manhat- 
tan hotel. Following a sentence of one 
day in jail, her inimical stepson Producer 
Arthur Hammerstein offered her $50 to 
be “decent” and clubwomen began raising 
a fund to combat the “double standard” 
in prostitution cases. 

ven Rr 

Arthur Brisbane, No. 1 Hearstman, 

last week met Henry Ford in Ginsburg 


& Levy’s antique shop on Madison Ave., 
Manhattan. Mr. Brisbane told Mr. Ford 





HENRY Forp 


“That’s how I make myself remember.” 


he ought to advertise his cars in the 
American Weekly (Hearst Sunday Sup- 
plement). Said Mr. Ford, “I guess you're 
right” and pulling a knife from his right 
trouser pocket, slipped it into his fob 
pocket. “That’s how I make myself re- 
member things,” he said. 


_« 








Learning that 250 Canadian authors 
would convene in Montreal this month, 
Author Rudyard Kipling, sailing from 
Montreal to England, expressed surprise 
that there were so many of them. Said 
he: “Wish them good luck for me. It’s an 


awful trade. I mean it!” 


Cornelius McGillicuddy Jr., son of 
Manager “Connie Mack” of the Phila- 
delphia American League baseball team 
(“Athletics”), was elected captain of next 
year’s baseball nine at Germantown Acad- 
emy. Although ill at the beginning of this 
season, he appeared in two games as relief 
pitcher, won both. 











a 


A small bomb intended for the Baroness 
Edouard de Rothschild exploded in the 


Paris Central Postoffice, injured no one. 
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Mr. Robinson is one of an experienced staff 

of illuminating engineers maintained by the 

National Lamp Works to help you obtain 
. the maximum from your lighting. 


= itself may be the penalty of poor workmanship 


in building aeroplane motors. And poor workmanship 


does not necessarily mean poor workmen. It may mean— 


and often does mean—poor lighting. 
That is why the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., in building its new motor plant—one of 


the largest and best equipped plants of its kind in the 


BETTER LIGHTING 


IS ESSENTIAL WHERE LIFE 






DEPENDS 






UPON WORKMANSHIP 






world—insisted upon lighting which took all the guess- 
work—all the strain—all the dangers and inefficiencies— 
out of workmanship. 

Curtiss availed itself of the engineering service offered 
by the National Lamp Works of General Electric Company. 
Trained experts, such as E. H. Robinson of the Empire 
Division of the National Lamp Works at Buffalo, co-operat- 
ed with Curtiss in developing just the RIGHT light for 
the 600 machine tools used by Curtiss craftsmen. 


This service is offered to all industry without charge by 


the National Lamp Works of General Electric Company. 


Men suchas Mr. Robinson, fully qualified to diagnose and 
cure any lighting problem, are located all over the coun- 
try for quick, effective service. Every day they are helping 
manufacturers to lower costs, increase production, raise 
employee morale and reduce accidents with better light- 
ing. Have one of these experts look your plant over as soon 
as possible. Write to the National Lamp Works of General 


Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N. B. C, Network. 






MAZDA 


GENERAL Bia) | 


LAMPS 


TIME 
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Cheating at Yale 


“In the matter of classroom honesty, we 
make the conservative estimate that at 
least half the Yale undergraduates are at 
this moment guilty of breaking the college 
rules during the present exam period, the 
penalty for which is expulsion, the de- 
scription—cheating.” 

Thus astoundingly did the News, under- 
graduate daily, editorialize on academic 
dishonesty at New Haven last week. 
Pleading for more faculty leniency toward 
campus cribbers, the editorial contended: 
“It is no longer a factor in determining a 
man’s status in this community whether 
he be honest or not in this respect. It is 
even a source of public amusement to 
members of the faculty... . 

“Tt is the charitable course for the 
authorities to withhold full measure of 
punishment and condemnation until the 
students as a community once more see 
things in the same light as themselves. 
How they will attain this enlightenment 
remains to be discovered. . . . Aman who 
is convicted by the dean’s office ot cheat- 
ing and leaves college under the stigma of 
that hideous word takes on an aspect of 
moral guilt which his companions . . . do 
not of their own accord inflict. . . . Cer- 
tainly a man’s honor in the world is bitterly 
lost at 21.” 

Next day bustling Dean Clarence Whit- 
tlesey Mendell issued a statement saying 
that cheating is mot prevalent at Yale, that 


=. 








DEAN CLARENCE WHITTLESEY MENDELL 
Vale’s faculty was NOT amused. 


the faculty certainly was not amused “at 
any feature of cheating in scholarship ex- 
aminations,” that “it has dealt with such 
charges severely and will continue to re- 
gard them as most serious.” 

——>—_ 
Cheating at Long Island 


To prevent hired professionals from 
being substituted for undergraduates, stu- 
dents taking examinations at Long Island 
University last week were required to pre- 
sent identification cards with their photo- 
graphs attached. 


New Presidents 


Goucher. Although it ranks 16th in 
enrolment among U. S. women’s colleges, 
the distinction and importance of Goucher 
College at Baltimore are disproportionate 
to its registration (985). Fourteen months 
ago its president, William Westley Guth, 
died. Nine months later acting President 
Hans Froelicher died. Then Dean Doro- 
thy Stimson, cousin of Secretary of State 
Henry Lewis Stimson, became acting presi- 
dent (Trme, Feb. 3). Last week Goucher 
acquired a full-fledged president, David 
Allan Robertson, A. B., longtime (1904- 
23) member of the University of Chicago’s 
English facuity. 

M.I. T. Karl Taylor Compton, retired 
chairman of Princeton’s Physics Depart- 
ment, was inducted as the eleventh presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. By his side stood Samuel 
Wesley Stratton, who turned over the 
presidency to become chairman of the 
Executive Board and Corporation. Ex- 
cerpt from President Compton’s inaugural: 
“There is a very real danger, for industry 
is competing with universities for the best 
men, often taking them and then perhaps 
later finding fault with the institution for 
not giving its students a first-class train- 
ing. . . . The industries must, for their 
own ultimate self-interest, see to it that 
the institute is financially able... .” 


— a 
Old German Custom 


Nations often judge one another’s cul- 
ture by the diversions of the students at 
their great universities. Many a European 
regards the mob excitement and rough- 
ness of U.S. college football games as bar- 
baric, the initiations of U. S. college fra- 
ternities as infantile. Last week, through 
the enterprise of press photographers, the 
U. S. was given an intimate contemporary 
view of a European college activity sel- 
dom viewed by outsiders—the Schlager 
mensur or “sport duel,” as still practiced 
secretly with sharp sabres at the foremost 
universities of Germany. 

At the Universities of Berlin and Heidel- 
berg especially, dueling is preserved by the 
students in defiance of national law, in the 
belief that it teaches self-control and 
physical courage. The “sport duel” is 
fought “not on any point of personal honor 
but as a test of endurance of bloodletting.” 
The leaders of the undergraduate “corpo- 
rations” tell off the representatives who 
are to meet. At Heidelberg, each member 
of the most select of the 44 corporations 
must fight ten duels during his three-year 
residence. 

The duelists stand a sabre’s length apart, 
stripped to the buff. At the side of each 
is a second. Doctors and corporation 
officials are present; fellow members sit 
about drinking beer and watching the 
“fun.” About the middle of each duelist 
is fastened a protective pad, about each 
throat a thick scarf to prevent severance 
of the jugular vein. Over the eyes are 
placed wire mesh goggles; a steel snout 
protects the nose. The duelists’ prime 
targets are one another’s cheeks and fore- 
head. 
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The swords are swabbed with antiseptic 
to make the maiming cleanly. At the cry 
of “Los!” (Go), each falls to, slashing 
eight times at his adversary’s head with 
his keen blade. Only an up, down or side- 
wise slash, not a thrust with the point, is 
permitted. After eight slashes and parries, 
the seconds seize the sword arms, doctors 

















International 


SCHLAGER-MENSUR (“Sport DUEL” ) 


. until one faints or is satisfactorily 
maimed. 


examine the damage. Unless one contest- 

ant is unable to stand up, the affray con- 

tinues until one faints from loss of blood 

or has suffered sufficient disfigurement to 

make the duel satisfactory to one & all. 
Re 

More Kudos 

From Washington last week Vice Presi- 
dent Charles Curtis crossed the Alleghenies 
to Huntington, W. Va., to deliver the 93rd 
commencement address of Marshall Col- 
lege, to receive an honorary LL.D. Al- 
though not a college graduate, the Vice 
President is no novice at accepting de- 
grees (LL.D.’s, Washburn College, Baker 
University and Kansas State Teachers 
College; all in Kansas). Nevertheless at 
Marshall he seemed to fumble his manu- 
script, looked nervously at the audience 
which packed the ornate cinema theatre 
where the ceremony was held. Confused, 
he turned and, momentarily mistaking the 
faculty on the platform behind him for 
the graduating class, began to address 
them: “You young people—” 

After discovering his mistake, he re- 
gained his aplomb, swung into a good 
standard commencement speech, con- 
gratulating one & all on being privileged 
to live in the present age, urging Self- 
Reliance, Fair Play. 

Other recipients of honorary degrees last 


week, not all of whom had to make 
speeches: 
Cambridge University (England) 
Ambassador Charles Gates Dawes.....LL.D. 
Colgate (Hamilton, N. Y.) 
President Newcomb Carlton of Western 


S7GERTE MMIII 9D. ove no .0'ckt seen ees LL.D. 
President Jackson Eli Reynolds of First Na- 
tional Bank of New York.............. LL.D. 
De Pauw University (Indiana) 
President Louis Bertram Hopkins of Wabash 
College, brother of Ernest Martin Hopkins of 
Dartmouth LL.D. 
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From Wooden Paddle—Wheeler to ‘Iron. Propeller’ Ship. 


N Era crowded with progress... when the 
y= construction of ships was undergoing the 
yh most sensational and revolutionary im- 
provement. ‘Timber was discarded .. . 
hulls were made of iron... the side wheel 
gave way to the Propeller. The vision and the 
leadership of Cunard became the subject of world- 
wide acclaim ... and glowing editorials appeared 
in the newspapers. Thus did the Herald laud the 
Arabia upon her arrival in January 1853: 

“We find arrangements in this ship which indi- 
cate that the time is not far distant when every 
home comfort may be realized on the sea... it is 
to be observed that the Cunard Company, moving 
with those cautious and prudential steps which 
have ever been their characteristic, are now 
building a new boat... the Persia... which is to 
be constructed of iron ... the company are 
first in the field, first in quality, first 
in speed, and firstin the promise of the 
future.” 

And when the Persia arrived, in February, 7856, 
the Herald eulogized: ‘“‘the most magnificent float- 
ing Hotel and goods-transport that has ever 
breasted the waves ... a marvelous specimen of 
human ingenuity and skill.” 






WAETARRSUAETZ AB EIA AIA ATA ED ATBAIARUAAARIASUAS 


And then came the crowning mark of progress 
. . . the propeller. Its superiority had been 
proven. Cunard installed it promptly in the new, 
magnificent ship—the China. Such a marvel and 
so tremendous an attraction was the China... 
that she was thrown open for public inspection 
... anda huge sum was thus collected for Charity. 

Such was Cunard’s steady, unwavering ad- 
vance, in ship building and ship management. 
Staunch ships all of them, and worthy successors 
of the “Dritannia,’—first of all the Cunarders— 
of whose coming Ezra Gannett in his sermon at 
Federal Street Meeting House in Boston had 


"said, “‘Never indeed has a vessel of the same class, 


of equal size and stateliness of appearance with 
that whose arrival has been so eagerly anticipated, 
ever entered our port.” “Its effect will be seen in 
the industry, wealth, population, manners and 


general culture of the people.” 
THAT WAS IN 1840. 


And nour after 9O0 YEARS 
the 1000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally sized. 
—royally apparelled BERENGARIA, AQUITANIA, 
MAURETANIA—the famous express service—nearly 
300,000 passengers travelled via Cunard last year. 





©C.s.5. Co. 


CUNARD 


YEARS 


1840 NINETY 








A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of. the Britannia” in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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VIRGINIA =: 


HOT SPRINGS 








The Homestead? 


HE life here is many-sided. In 
the social columns one sees 
throughout the year the names of 
prominent persons who choose The 
Homestead for their holidays. 








These and other guests come to The 
Homestead not only because it is 
one of the country’s foremost hotels, 
but also because here they find un- 
equaled opportunity for sports. 
Three golf courses, many excellent 
tennis courts, 200 fine saddle horses, 
bathing, and numerous scenic trails 
for mountain climbers and hikers, 
are among the popular diversions 
available. And, of course, dancing, 
concerts and clever entertainments. 


And many persons come here for 
the benefits of the baths and treat- 
ments which are made possible by 
our location at the renowned Vir- 


ginia Hot Springs. Not asanitarium, 


The Homestead nevertheless gives 
its guests every advantage of the 
efficacious spring water, in the form 
of special treatments and hot baths, 
to which may be added our own 
treatments of massage and elec- 
tricity. If desired, our staff of ca- 
pable physicians will examine, diag- 
nose or prescribe. The environment 
is ideal for what is known as a 
“rest cure.” 


Thus The Homestead offers every 
expected comfort and luxury of one 
of the world’s very finest resort 
hotels, plus unusually complete sport 
facilities, and the unique benefits of 
the Hot Springs for those who re- 
quire them. The climate is delight- 
ful the year round. A very interesting 
booklet will be forwarded you upon 
request. Kindly address Christian 
S. Andersen, Resident Manager. 


Reservations and transportation from New York may be secured 
from the Virginia Hot Springs office in the Ritz-Carlton. 
Daily through Pullman service from New York, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and other Ohio cities to the Virginia Hot Springs. 


Che HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Summer Temperature Averages 66° 2H-2 














Drake University (Iowa) 

Philip Fox, astronomer, director of the new 
Adler Planetarium at Chicago (Time, May 
S02 1s cee as baa ass «eee ed LL.D. 

Duke University (Durham, N. C.) 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of U. S. De- 
partment: oF Teter. i665)... s Sica des LL.D. 

Bishop Edwin DuBose Mouzon of Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, cofounder of Southern 


Methodist University.........sce.sc00. LL.D. 
Fordham 
Rev. John Joseph Wynne, S.J., an editor of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia.......... o« sAAtt.D, 
Georgetown 
Dr. William Gerry Morgan, president-elect 
of the American Medical Association... .. LL.D. 


Juniata College (Hunting, Pa.) 

Henry Prather Fletcher, onetime U. S. Am- 
peeeher 20 RUA... a soc e sae sk shkas. LL.D, 

Knox College (Galesburg, IIl.) 

Milton J. Foreman, Chicago lawyer, onetime 
(March 1919—May 1919) national commander 


of the American Legion............... LL.D. 
President William Mather Lewis of Lafay- 
Ot A ok ec nwawte cae ae Litt.D. 
President Joseph Edward Otis of Central Illi- 
mols - TrUet (ot.. AGMONNO) 5 ok 6 a's duc 00 <0 LL.D, 


Silas Hardy Strawn, Chicago lawyer, one- 
time (1927-28) President of the American 
DES PMUMERION <. . 565s nwnwa db Obeet eee LL.D. 

Marshall 

Leonard Asbury Busby, Chicago _ traction- 


a ee TCE ee Pe rey eee ee ee LL.D 
Vice President Herbert Fitzpatrick of 
Citesaneake Or GUO 3 <6 suse 0.0 irs c's LL.D. 


Mount Holyoke College 
Edith M. Coon, physics professor and vice 
principal of the Women’s Christian College at 


SERS TEE: 3s a ba Pua sb es.s Litt.D. 
Dean Jane Louise Mesick of Simmons Col- 
Dee SC OUNOD! oid wa soos ok s ace ese Litt.D. 
Congresswoman Ruth Sears Baker Pratt of 
eR. RE en ee Litt.D. 


New York University 
Congresswoman Ruth Sears Baker Pratt of 


New York...... is cat Master of Humane Litt. 
Thornton Wilder, novelist (The Bridge of San 
eB Rare ae ae . Litt.D. 
Edwin Markham, poet (The Man With the 
ee ee errr ee oe Litt.D. 
Thomas Cochran, banker........ Dr. Letters 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
br Ae a Aare Dr. Letters 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Peay Pree eee LL.D. 
Ohio State University 
Orville Wright, air pioneer........... Sc.D. 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.) 
Actress Eva Le Gallienne........... Litt.D. 


Stevens Institute of Technology 

George Gibbs, graduate (1882), trustee, who 
electrified London’s Underground Ry., designed 
Manhattan’s first subway and the first steel 
WRRIWRY COAG, << 2.2000 ee Ser Engr.D. 

Rear Admiral Charles Wilson Dyson, U.S.N., 
D.S.C. chief designer of the Navy Bureau of 


Steam Engineering .............0.00- Engr.D. 
President Conrad Newton Lauer of Philadel- 
pia Gas Werks (0... scccscdcser Mech. Engr. 
Nathan Sanford Osborne, physicist of the 
U. S. Berean. of Pimians . . ini. coc cviecs Sc.D. 


Syracuse University 
President Frank Pierrepont Graves of New 


i: JD SORE UNNN, 5» nieces slnedir«4 LL.D. 
William Lyon Phelps, Yale English pro- 
PONE sci bis. cee 3 4 0 oO ewe oSey se D. Sac. 2. 
Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt of 
i . rrrr reerie Laas ved D.C.L. 
Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise.......... LL.D. 


University of Maine 
Nathan Clifford Grover, chief hydraulic en- 


gineer of the U. S. Geological Survey... .LL.D. 
Admiral Charles Frederick Hughes, retiring 
Chief of Naval Operations.............- LL. 
University of Miami 
Glenn Hammond Curtiss, air pioneer. ..Sc.D. 
President Ludd Myrl Spivey of Southern Col- 
lege (Lakeland, Fin.) ..i:>.csceccscess LL.D. 


University of Notre Dame 

Claude Gernade Bowers, editorial writer on 
the New York Evening World, historian, Demo- 
cratic keynoter in 1920........0..e008- LL.D. 

Rev. John J. Burke, onetime editor of the 
oe! kL eee sie bine * CAs 

Villanova College (Villanova, Pa.) 4 

Frederick S. Peak, Finance Commissioner of 
ee eT eae ee LL.D. 

Washington & Lee 

President Homer Lenoir Ferguson of New- 
port News (Va.) Shipbuilding & Drydock 
cM. bar ses Geb bne saa ahs e bane o Comm. Sc.D. 

Arthur Graham Glasgow, engineer, brother ol 
Author Ellen Anderson Gholson Glasgow (T/ey 
StaepOl. $0 FOU iis + «00's o Vikaga.00' 6 ¥4es Sc.D. 
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| New York. “No other to compare with this smooth, 
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WHY FAMOUS MEN OF THE DA, X¥-- USE BAR BAS OL 


“Fora perfect shaving score 
| every day .... Darbasol” 


* * Barbasol makes each day’s shave a ‘Birdie.’ 
It strokes well under par for the facial course 
every time; quick, clean, easy—and never in 
the ‘rough.’ Every face is a fair-way when this 
modern and different shaving cream softens 
the beard. And I like to play around without 
having to get up a lather; no rubbing—no brush. 
It’s the Champion of all the shaves.” 













% Barbasol testimonials 
are not paid for. 





wd 


F you haven’t used Barbasol lately you’re missing a Craig Wood, golf's newest star, who is the present Hawaiian Open 
lot, according to hundreds of letters which pour in Champion, Oklahoma City Open Champion, and who recently added 
telling about the wonders of this modern, different, quick to his triumphs the conquest of Horton Smith in the Professional 
shave. It must be sincere praise because this chorus of Golfers’ Championship. 
approval is unsolicited. 


“And the beauty of it is, the razor doesn’t pull,” writes 
N. R. G., California. “Rather drive a car without a self- 
starter than go back to the old brush,” says W. E. L., of 





BARBASOL 


SKIN FRESHENER 
clean shave,” rejoices M.W. in New Jersey. “Soft and 
smooth; no burning,” writes J.T. K., of Missouri, and so 
it goes. (Names on request if you like.) 

It’s the easy, quick, simplicity of Barbasol that makes 
millions of happy shaves. But you’ve got to use it right. 
Try it, men, THIS way and, if you follow these direc- 
tions, you'll be following the crowd: 

4 Wet your face. Leave it wet. 2 Spread on Barbas | 
DON’T b | 1 3 Weta rood blade ind Shave. 

You'll think it’s some kind of magic, the way the 
toughest beard is softened; the way the blade slips along 
—cuts crisp—no pull—no scraping —and leaves the face 


softened, refreshed. And DON’T FORGET, you get 
that kind of super-shave without lathering-up—no brush, 


no rub, And blades last longer, too. a, op ia 7 
It’s easy to be a Barbasol believer. Try it in the morning F Or N { O d eri S h avin Pe) 

and give your face a glad surprise. Generous tubes at all drug- ; . : 1 

send jetendiést. Tae Besbeacl Company, lndiatapalie,iad. No brushing—No lathering—No rubbing 


As a bracer for the face, there’s noth- 
ing like Barbasol Skin-Freshener. Slap 
it on face or neck; morning, noon, or 


night; for a quick “pick-up.” 
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RELEASING EARTH'S BURIED ENERGY 


coal and petroleum furnished 85 per cent of the 


O TURN the myriad wheels of industry, to give 

speed and volume to transportation, the modern 
age draws increasingly upon earth's deposits of 
ancient solar energies — coal and petroleum. These 
two fuels, last year, provided more than half of the 
almost six billion dollars of mineral wealth produced 
in this country. 

The United States owes its position of economic 
leadership in considerable measure to its enormous 
coal and petroleum resources. This country posses- 
ses more than half the coal deposits of the world 
and about 18 per cent of the petroleum resources. 
Thus far, the nation has used but one per cent of its 
three and a half trillion tons of coal. 

According to the latest census of manufactures, 


mechanical power which, in one year, turned 35 
billion dollars’ worth of raw materials into nearly 
63 billion dollars’ worth of finished products. 

Placing the nation’s fuel resources at the command 
of industry has called for extensive and intelligent 
financial backing. Halsey, Stuart & Co. has aided in 
the development of coal and petroleum through the 
distribution of bonds it has underwritten, secured by 
properties of some of the largest factors in these in- 
dustries. The rigorous standards to which these and 
other offerings are subjected prior to purchase and 
recommendation to our clientele are set forth in our 
booklet, Choosing Your Investment House. A copy will 
be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening 
you may increase your 
knowledge of sound invest- 
ment by listening to the 
Old Counsellor on the 








8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P. M. Central Standard Time 
6 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
5 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast over a 
Coast to Coast chain of 
37 stations associated with 


National Broadcasting Co. Daylight Saving Time—one hour later 
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BUSINESS @ FINANCE 








Friendly Enemies? 

Long has Sir Henri Wilhelm August 
Oeterding’s Royal Dutch-Shell Petroleum 
company been thought to be bitter rival 
of U. S. petroleum companies, particularly 
Standard Oil of New York (Time, Sept. 
g). Sir Henri was presumed to be espe- 
cially enraged over Standard of New 
York’s dealings with Soviets, who confis- 
cated many a Royal Dutch acre in Russia 
and then asked Standard of New York to 
show them how to get better kerosene out 
of the crude oil. The recent and current 
“invasion” of the New York and New 
England gasoline market (long sacred to 
Standard’s Socony) by Shell Union, Sir 
Henri’s U. S. subsidiary, was considered a 
retaliatory move, and all U. S. movements 
toward restriction of oil production were 
hampered by the necessity of taking into 
consideration Sir Henri’s competition for 
world-markets. Thus Royal Dutch was 
commonly regarded as a fly in U. S. petro- 
latum. 

Last week, however, was announced a 
surprising reconciliation between Sir Henri 
and a great Standard company, though it 
was Standard of New Jersey, not Stand- 
ard of New York, with whom Sir Henri 
treated. Closely following the announce- 
ment that Standard of New Jersey and 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, great German chem- 
ical “trust,” were about to get their new 
oil-hydrogenation process into commer- 
cial production, came the announcement 
that Royal Dutch had joined the patent 
pool controlling the new process. The 
process itself (which depends upon com- 
bining hydrogen with crude oil in such a 
manner that from 100 gallons of crude plus 
hydrogen may be produced roo gallons of 
gasoline) has the potentiality of revolu- 
tionizing the entire petroleum business by 
doubling the yield of gasoline from crude. 
It is particularly valuable with respect to 
heavy Venezuelan oils (of which Sir Henri 
produces large quantities) whose yields of 
gasoline by straight distillation and crack- 
ing are very low. Standard of New Jersey 
and I. G. Farbenindustrie have organized 
a hydrogenation subsidiary through which 
U.S. oil companies in general will be per- 
mitted to share in the hydrogenation proc- 
ess, but the inclusion of Royal Dutch was 
more than unexpected, even though Stand- 
ard of New Jersey’s Walter Clark Teagle 
is one Standard man whom Sir Henri is 
believed to hold in high regard. 

Interesting, also, was the question of the 
Royal Dutch quid pro quo. The Royal 
Dutch statement said that it had contrib- 
uted its “experience” and certain unspeci- 
fied patents under its control. There had 
been no previous mention of Royal Dutch 
patents comparable to the hydrogenation 
treatment. Meanwhile, however, Royal 
Dutch emphatically denied any general 
alliance with Standard and I. G. F., in- 
sisted that the shared patent implied no 
lessening of competition, no understand- 
ings on the division of the world-petroleum 
trade. 

Royal Dutch also announced a 1929 
earning report, showing a net of approxi- 
mately $50,588,000, said however that the 
profit per ton of oil produced was steadily 
decreasing. 


Chapter in Soap 
(See front cover) 


Last week in Manhattan many a promi- 
nent citizen, many an obscure citizen, and 
every soap dealer received an invitation 
reading in part: “The National Soap 
Sculpture Committee requests the honor 
of your presence at the sixth annual ex- 
hibition of small sculptures in white soap 
for the Procter & Gamble prizes... .” 
Well-informed citizens immediately recog- 
nized the contest as a clever advertising 
scheme proposed some years ago and 
put into execution by smart Publicist 
Edward L. Bernays. The idea was sug- 
gested by the quantity of soap sculptures 
which annually were sent to Procter & 
Gamble, makers of Ivory Soap, by yn- 
known but aspiring sculptors. The exhi- 
bition last week contained nearly 5,000 
pieces, was international in scope. 

First prize of $500 went to one Peter 
P. Ott of Manhattan for his soap torso 
done in a Greek manner. That the contest 
had left the realm of advertising and 
ventured into the realm of pure art seemed 
indicated by the jury of award which listed 
among others Sculptors Gutzon Borglum, 
Lorado Taft, Artist Charles Dana Gibson, 
Architect Harvey Wiley Corbett. Many 
of the competing sculptors were obviously 
serious in their work. The work of some 
was creditable. To most, however (includ- 
ing Colyumist Robert Littell of the New 
York World who suggested that the ad- 
vantage of soap statuary was that it would 





Lazarnick 


PETER Ort’s Torso 
. .. first among 5,000 


float in case of flood whereas the marbles 
of Praxiteles would sink), the contest 
seemed amusing. 

But Ivory’s President, Col. William 
Cooper Procter, had other things to think 
about last week. 

He acquired (for a rumored eight or 
ten million dollars) James S. Kirk & Co., 
manufacturers of Jap Rose soap, oldtime 
Procter & Gamble rival in the Chicago 
area, an ancient & honored Chicago in- 


dustry which (until last week) was still 
controlled by the descendants of the 
original James S. Kirk who founded it in 
Utica, N. Y., in 1839, took it to Chicago 
two decades later. 

And also last week Col. Procter, No. 1 
Tycoon of Cincinnati, was planning to go 
to Baltimore. 

Alert Baltimoreans, anxious to establish 
their city’s claims to industrial importance, 
point not to the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, their old and most famed company, 
but focus attention on new industries 
lately settled in Baltimore. Outstanding 
among these are Glenn L. Martin (avia- 
tion) Co., now building a 1,042-acre fac- 
tory and airport near the harbor, Western 
Electric Co., building a $24,000,000 gen- 
erating plant. Others are Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Co., whose Baltimore 
factory was only recently completed, 
Bethlehem Steel, which maintains there 
the world’s largest tidewater steel plant, 
General Electric, and of aviation com- 
panies Berliner-Joyce, Curtiss-Caproni, 
Doyle Aero. Industries such as these, 
Baltimoreans hope, will transform their 
City of Monuments into a city of tycoons, 
will swell Baltimore’s population from 
850,000 to the more satisfactory 1,000,000. 
Such transformation and swelling seemed 
to move a step nearer last week when 
a new $5,000,000 Procter & Gamble fac- 
tory was nearing completion. Gratefully, 
therefore, a group of Baltimoreans planned 
to give in the Chesapeake Club on the top 
floor of the new skyscraping Baltimore 
Trust Co., a dinner in honor of Col. 
Procter. 


The Man. Married, childless, tall, 
gaunt, white-haired but young-faced, Col. 
William Cooper Procter is the man who 
guides the destinies of Ivory Soap, his 
company’s most famed product. His mili- 
tary title was won in the Ohio National 
Guard. Later at the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp at Plattsburg, he became 
the firm friend of General Leonard Wood, 
whom he supported for the Presidential 
nomination. Princeton graduated him in 
1883, thanks him for Procter Hall, dining 
hall of the graduate college. Deeply re- 
ligious and serious, Col. Procter is no 
reformer. He drives fearlessly and fast 
in open cars, goes quail-shooting twice 
a year in Tennessee, gave $2,500,000 to 
the Cincinnati Children’s Hospital for 
pediatric research, generously supports the 
Community Chest of Cincinnati where he 
makes his home. His favorite indulgence 
is Maillard’s caramels with which his 
pockets are always and everywhere sup- 
plied, also his desks, hall tables, offices. 
He last year shocked a formal Procter & 
Gamble convention dinner by appearing 
with an old grey sweater under his coat 
in place of a waistcoat. 

The Soap. Indicative of civilization is 
use of soap, which ranks among the first 
of mass-distributed products. But although 
it is known that early civilizations were 
soap users, their soap tycoons are lost to 
memory. In present times the great and 
only soap tycoon was the late Lord Lever- 
hulme (William Hesketh Lever, 1851- 
1925) who while he was developing Lever 
Bros. (Sunlight, Lux, Lifebuoy) also de- 
veloped the Belgian Congo. Art lover, 
collector, philanthropist, Lord Leverhulme 
to the day of his death maintained that 
his was the largest soap company in the 
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world. Today Procter & Gamble dispute 
the claim, which has never satisfactorily 
been settled. Earnings of Lever Bros. 
last year were approximately $26,000,000 ; 
earnings of P. & G., $19,148,943 (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet last year earned $8,go1,~ 
631).* 

P. & G. is one of the land’s largest 
producers of cotton seed oil in the U. S., 
buys or produces 50% of the total U. S. 
edible fat production, uses 90% of all 
whale oil imported into the U. S. Most 
famed throughout the U. S. is Procter & 
Gamble’s Ivory Soap which is “‘g9 44/100 
pure” and “Floats.” But P. & G. Naphtha 
is said to be the largest selling soap in the 
world. Famed also are P. & G.’s Camay 
(toilet soap) and Crisco (shortening). 

Procter & Gamble today operates seven 
factories: Ivorydale, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; 
Macon, Ga.; Port Ivory, Staten Island, 
N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; Hamilton, Ontario; 
Kansas City, Kan. Largest factory is in 
Ivorydale, near Cincinnati; the new Balti- 
more plant, whose three-storied boilers 
can boil 9,000,000 Ib. of soap (300 car- 
loads) at one time, is intended to guide 
ventures in the East and Southeast. Simi- 
lar to this factory is a now-being-planned 
$5,000,000 plant at Long Beach, Calif. 

Not first but among the first to offer 
stock to employes was Procter & Gamble. 
P. & G. officials point with pride to certain 
of their $30-a-week employes whose sal- 
aries have never been raised but who have 
saved by stock buying more than $75,000. 

*But Lever Bros. owns vast plantations in 


Belgian Congo, its own whaling and a steam- 
ship fishing fleet, controls the West Coast 


(Africa) palm oil trade. 
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Latest employment policy of the company 
was to guarantee (seven years ago) to 
each of its employes 48 weeks of work out 
of the year. Striking is P. & G. correlation 
between production and sales (favorite 
saying among P. & G. officials is that their 
distribution and production graph is as 
flat as a bar of soap). 

Ceres in Chicago 

To Rome its milk-giving she-wolf, to 
crumbling Athens its Pallas Athene. The 
goddess of Chicago is Ceres, deity of 
grain, harvest, plenty. Last week a glit- 
tering aluminum Ceres took her place on 
the city’s skyline, poising her twinkling 
magnificence on top of Chicago’s tallest 
office pylon, the new 44-story, 609 ft. 
Board of Trade building.* Designed by 
Sculptor John H. Storrs, Ceres of Chicago 
went up to her perch in 40 pieces and was 
hurriedly assembled, a bit late for the 
Board’s opening day ceremonies. 

As the flour counter of the nation’s 
chief grocery store, the new building is 
decorated throughout with a grain motif 
by Architects John Auger Holabird and 
John Wellborn Root. The entrance grill 
bristles with fuzzy sheaves and kernels, 
grain garnishes the elevator doors, flank- 
ing the clock outside stand a wheat-raising 
Egyptian and a corn-fed Amerindian. Ripe 
wheat heads were thrust into the hands of 
visitors on the opening day as they peeped 
into the main trading floor, 113 ft. x 163 
ft., where business was going on as usual 
in the wheat pit (38 ft. across) and nearby 











*No. 1 La Salle St., 530 feet high, has five 


more floors. 
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eANALYZE 
Your Investments Periodically 


TERNAL vigilance is the price of safety. 
As applied to your investments, no mat- 
ter how large or small your list, this means 
a careful analysis at least every six months. 
It is one of the chief functions of our Invest- 
ment Department to aid our clients in this 
important task, and we doit gladly on request. 
Representatives at any of our offices will 


—in person or by mail—if you 
will submit a list of your holdings to them 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb 
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CHICAGO 
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corn, oat, rye pits. Visitors gaped at the 
world’s largest light fixture in the lobby— 
a shaft of glass and metal. In a smaller 
room beyond, Board members will trade 
in securities at the rate of 19,000 to 15,000 
shares a day. 

Built at a cost of some $12,000,000, the 
new building which looks north up LaSalle 
St. (“Wall St. of Chicago’) is the twelfth 
home of the Board of Trade in its 82 
years, is not owned by the Board but by 
the Chicago Board of Trade Safe Deposit 
Co. 
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No Radio Report 


Tardy was many a corporation in re- 
porting earnings for the first quarter of 
1930, for most corporations had earning 
shrinkages to announce and the poorer the 
earnings, the later a report is likely to be. 
It remained, however, for David Sarnoff’s 
Radio Corp. of America to dispense with 
any announcement whatsoever by getting 
permission from the Stock Exchange to 
omit a first-quarter statement. Exchange 
rules call for a periodic report of earnings, 
do not specify quarterly reports. But 
Radio Corp. was admonished not to omit 
a first-half report and also to issue 
quarterly statements thereafter. Official 
reason for failure to report was that the 
recent recapitalization and unification plan 
by which Radio Corp. took over General 
Electric and Westinghouse radio manufac- 
turing facilities and in return gave the two 
utility-equipment companies control of 
*ts stock, made impossible a fair compari- 
son between the first quarter of 1930 and 
the first quarter of 1929. 

Skeptics who recalled that the Radio 
reorganization was announced consider- 
ably after the close of the first quarter, 
harked back to the 1929 Market Collapse 
and to the admittedly overproduced con- 
dition of the radio industry at the close 
of 1929. The fourth quarter (Christmas 
trade) is the big earning quarter for radio 
companies, including Radio Corp. In the 
last quarter of 1928 Radio Corp. showed 
a net income of $10,088,875. For the 
third quarter of 1929 Radio’s net was more 
than $8,000,000, so that a $10,000,000 or 
$12,000,000 fourth quarter seemed not im- 
probable. But the actual fourth quarter 
net was only $2,166,685. End of the year 
stock-taking showed a very large inventory 
($31,946,798). Early in May Mr. Sarnoff 
said that this inventory had been prac- 
tically all disposed of, but did not say at 
what prices or with what effect on earn- 
ings. Although Radio Corp.’s position as 


.licenser of companies making nearly 90% 


of U. S. radios enables it to show large 
profits in boom radio times, the same situ- 
ation results in a very marked reaction 
in Radio Corp. profits when the industry 
as a whole falls upon lean times. Mean- 
while, in fairness to Radio Corp., it should 
be added that the G. E.-Westinghouse 
deal has unquestionably so altered the 
Radio Corp. set-up that no statement of 
past earnings could furnish a reliable in- 
dication of future prospects. 
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Again, “Cibe”’ 

Last week the utility interests of Count 
Giuseppe Volpi di Misurata, onetime 
(1925-28) Italian Minister of Finance, 
crossed the English Channel and arrived 
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DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


An investor in 








Railroad Securities 


N 1929 there were transported by the rail- 
roads of the United States 2,427,000,000 


-tons of revenue freight and 780,000,000 


passengers. A total of over $25,000,000,000 
has been invested in the properties of these 
carriers. They employ some 1,700,000 per- 
sons who receive yearly wages of nearly 


three billion dollars. 


Since 1916 American railroads have in- 
creased their gross earnings 75%, their 
capital only 13% and their outstanding 
common stocks only 4%.They have expended 
billions of dollars from earnings and capital 
to increase property accounts and operating 
efficiency. 


United Founders Corporation and subsidi- 
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CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


aries own diversified railroad securities, 
representing substantial investments but no 
control of properties. At present these invest- 
ments are in railways of leading American 
systems operating over 60% of the Class I 


mileage in the United States. 


With its railroad holdings, United Founders 
combines investments in other basic fields. It 
has important investments in leading systems 
in the electric power and light industry in 
addition to its interests in investment com- 


panies, banks and insurance companies. 


Through control of American Founders 
Corporation, United Founders is interested 
in a group of investment companies which 
have operated successfully over a number 
of years. This interest pro- 
vides United Founders also 
with extensive economic, an- 


alytical and research service. 


‘The operations of United 
Founders Corporation are 
directed to obtain the cumu- 
lative and substantial results 
which accrue from long-pull, 


managed investing. 


UNITED FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


4 This advertisement is the third of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 
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Now is the time to get rid of 
equipment that forces your fil- 
ing clerks to play hide and seek 
with your files. Flat folders 
that slip down in the drawers 
from overcrowding, completely 
hiding the indexes, can cause 
serious business losses and cer- 
tainly waste time and be a con- 
stant source of annoyance. 





FILE POCKETS 


on the other hand, are firm, durable, 
exp: ansible filing containers that can be 
used in any ve rtic al filing system. They 
will not slump in the file, but stand 
erect with their in- 
dex tabs in plain 
view; will hold three 
or three hundred let- 
ters with equal facil- 
ity; are easy to re- 
move or replace in 
the file; save time in 
de aily finding and fil- 
ing of papers, and 
improve instantly 
the efficiency and 
appearance of the 
drawer. 


Start now with a free 
sample ‘‘ Vertex’’ File 
Pocket and know fil- 
ing satisfaction. Use 
the coupon below. 





(This offer is natural- 
ly limited to those 
having or using ver- 
tical files.) 


— oS a 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sam- 
ple of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File 
Pocket, as described in June 16th Time. 





Name of Firm . 
Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring........ 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired ? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 





TIME 


in the British Isles. Their advent was sig- 
nalized by the formation of British & 
International Utilities, Ltd., a corpora- 
tion designed to acquire stocks in leading 
utilities of the British Isles and the Brit- 
ish Empire. Control of this company was 
shared by the Volpi-formed Compagnie 
Italo Belge pour Enterprises d’Electricité 
et @’Utilité Publique, commonly known as 
Cibe, and by Dawnay, Day & Co., Ltd., 
London merchant bankers. Count Volpi 
is chairman; Lord Barnby of Lloyds and 
the Earl of Westmoreland are among the 
great British names on the directorate. 
British & International Utilities, Ltd., is 
of particular importance to U. S. utility 
men because of the U. S. interests asso- 
ciated with Volpi enterprises. In the 
course of expanding from the north-Italian 
district in which, in 1904, he organized his 
first utility company, Count Volpi became 








Keystone 


Count VoLpI 
He entered England. 


associated with Sidney Zollicoffer Mitchell, 
whose Italian Superpower Co. has a large 
interest in Adriatic Electric Co., parent 
Volpi company. In February (Time, 
Feb. 17) Count Volpi together with the 


Mitchell, Bonbright and Field, Glore 
(Chicago) interests, organized European 
Electric Corp., Ltd., utility investment 


company with a Canadian incorporation 
and trans-Atlantic objectives. British & 
International Utilities, Ltd., therefore rep- 
resented a combination of Italian, British 
and U. S. capital for entrance into the 
British utility field. 


ee 


Steel War (cont. ) 


Mr Schwab forgot, but Mr. Grace 
simply would not tell. Each sat in the 
smart, new conference room of Lawyers 
Cotton, Franklin, Wright & Gordon at No. 
63 Wall Street. There also sat Col. Gray- 
son Mallet-Prevost Murphy, broker, di- 
rector of Bethlehem Steel Corp., and 
there, for the moment, reposed the hopes 
of Cyrus Stephen Eaton, still waging bitter 
war against the merger of Bethlehem Steel 
with Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 

What Mr. Schwab forgot, until Mr. 
Eaton’s bright lawyers reminded him, was 
something which few men could forget. 
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Resourcefulness 


and the World of 
Undeveloped Resources 


In the business world of un- 
developed resources, man’s 
own Resourcefulness is the 
most alluring and the most 
desirable of development. 


Resourcefulness is that men- 
tal capacity which sees clearly 
how to do the seemingly im- 
possible— and does it. 


Modern Business demands it. 
Progress requires it. Notable 
success is pure luck without 
it. It discards old standards 
of accomplishment; exacts a 
double yield from the soil; 
opens the skies to traffic, and 
turns manual labor over to 
machines. It urges men to 
use their brains. Its presence 
commands the highest pre- 
mium. 


Modern Accountancy inspires 
and develops Resourcefulness 
in men. With its enlightened 
application of facts and fig- 
ures, its Budget, its System 
Method and Order, it makes 
men see the possibilities 
which lie in their world of 
undeveloped resources. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME. 
ATLANTA HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HUNTINGTON, W. VA. READING 
BIRMINGHAM INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND 
BOSTON JACKSON, MISS. ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO KALAMAZOO ST. LOUIS 
CANTON KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOU'SVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MIAMI TAMPA 

DALLAS MILWAUKEE TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MINNEAPOLIS TULSA 

DAYTON NEW ORLEANS WACO 

DENVER NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
DETROIT OMAHA WHEELING 

ERIE PHILADELPHIA WILMINGTON, DEL. 
FORT WAYNE PITTSBURGH WINSTON-SALEM 
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BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 


54 Pine Street, New York 
100 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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A thousand camels treading a narrow mountain pass, laden 
with precious cargoes from the mysterious hidden cities of 


Inner-Asia—Kabul, Samarkand, Kashgar. 


Whether they arrive safely at their destination and whether 
the goods will bring a profitable return depend upon the 


skill of the caravan leaders—upon management. 


‘In the process of making and selling goods in the United 


States, there are no sudden levies by lawless mountain 
tribes. Yet, there are hazards and limitations no less real. 
Business success in New York or Columbus depends in 


even larger measure upon the skill of the management. 


This factor of management—the ability to gauge desires 
and needs—to recognize changes in conditions and to take 
advantage of new developments—is more difficult to mea- 
sure than physical assets. It is the active force, the hidden 
power of the business machine. It decides the rate of speed 


and fixes the direction. It determines the earning record. 


In judging investment values, the appraisal of character 
and management has always been our first concern. Long 
before the detailed statements of today were available, 
A. G. Becker & Co. bought many millions of corporate 
obligations every month and distributed them in all parts 
of the United States. Out of this long and intimate contact 
with business and management has developed a compre- 
hensive investment service. We invite you to become 
better acquainted with it. We shall be glad to send you a 
booklet “Sound Corporate Financing.” You incur no ob- 


ligation in sending for it. Ask for CT102. 


A.G. Becker © Co. 





-ROBERTSON= STRIKES 


low N=T HE 
PRODUCE TERMINALS- 





Railroad produce terminals have been coming into their 
own in a spectacular fashion in the past few years. One 
railroad after another, one group of roads after another, 
in one city after another, have been swinging into step. 
Models of efficiency have been created. Acres of floor area 
have been laid out. Miles of track have been built; great 
buildings erected; vast stretches of platform put under roof. 


In Detroit, a $5,000,000 plant . . . in Chicago... in 
Pittsburgh .. . all over the country new ones have been 
built, or new ones are planned. 


In this field . . . as in most of the other construction fields 
where great things are afoot . .. you find Robertson in the 
thick of the developments, providing help with the ventilat- 
ing problems, providing daylighting of unexampled effi- 
ciency, providing constructive cooperation in the prevention 
of corrosion and in the elimination of maintenance, pro- 
viding especially a specialized engineering service in roof 
design and roof problems. 


Serving as it does in so many active modern fields, the 
Robertson Company has piled up a valuable experience 
in industrial building construction. If you have any prob- 
lems about buildings, write to the Robertson engineers 
for their suggestions. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY + PITTSBURGH 
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Copyright 1930— 
H.H. Robertson Co. 


Aerial view of the 
$5,000,000 Detroit 
Union Produce 
Terminals. More 
than 59,000 square 


feet of Robertson 


Protected Metal 
Roofing and14,735 
square feet of 
Robertson Sky- 
lights were used 
in this terminal. 
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To wit: that for the space of one year he 
had been Bethlehem’s president. Now, of 
course, he is internationally famed as 
Bethlehem’s genial, talkative chairman. 
What Mr. Grace, who is now Bethlehem’s 
president, would not tell, was the size of 
his, Mr. Grace’s, salary. In Youngstown, 
only the day before, a new petition had 
charged that this salary exceeded $1,000.- 
ooo annually, “for which,” the petition 
added, “he renders no adequate service or 
consideration.” Never before had such 
things been said of the man whom Col- 
yumist Arthur Brisbane immediately char- 
acterized as “one of the ablest steel men 
living.” 

Both Colyumist Brisbane and breezy, 
able John F. Sinclair of the New York 
World ignored the merger battle, focused 
upon the issue of whether avy executive 
is worth a million a year. Said Mr. Bris- 
bane, uncompromisingly: “A civilization 
that can afford to pay $250,000 a year 
salary for a few minutes talk on the radio 
can afford $1,000,000 for running a big 
steel concern.” But Writer Sinclair quoted 
the late, great Nicholas F. Brady: “No 
employe of a well-run corporation can 
possibly be worth in salary over $100,000 
a year.” 


Col. Murphy neither forgot, nor refused 
to tell, this news of the great Steel War: 
That at a dinner at New York’s exclusive 
Links Clubs, last March, attended by him- 
self, Mr. Schwab, Mr. Grace and many 
another pro-merger leader the plans were 
made for the purchase of Sheet & Tube 
stock through Mr. Murphy’s brokerage 
house (G. M. P. Murphy & Co.).. Many 
a legal objection to the deal is based on the 
extent and nature of stock-buying by pro- 
merger forces before the stockholders’ 
meeting (Time, April 21). More sig- 
nificant than the question of the $1,000,000 
salary, this testimony will feature the 
opening of Mr. Eaton’s latest suit to en- 
join the merger, in Youngstown, next week. 
Piped Gasoline 

Last week Phillips Petroleum Co. 
ordered from Republic Steel Corp. 100,- 
000,000 Ib. of steel pipe for an 800-mi. 
pipe line extending from Borger, Tex., to 
Kansas City and St. Louis. Importance ot 
this line lay not so much in its length as 
in its function as a carrier of gasoline, not 
of crude oil. Petroleum companies have 
hitherto piped crude oil to refineries, but 
have shipped gasoline almost exclusively 
by rail and tanker. Other oil companies 
planning gasoline pipe lines include Barns- 
dall Corp., which will run a gasoline line 
from its Muskogee, Okla., refinery to Mil- 
waukee, and Sun Oil Co. which will pipe 
gasoline westward from its Philadelphia 
refinery through Pittsburgh and to some 
point on the Great Lakes, probably Toledo. 
Piped gasoline has thus far been supple- 
mentary to rail and tanker rather than a 
substitute for them, but the gasoline pipe 
line has well passed the experimental stage 
snd is beginning to rank as a major 
petroleum development. 

Meanwhile natural gas companies, con- 
tinuing their plans for long-distance 
natural gas transportation, last week placed 
with various steel companies orders for 
more than 300,000 tons of steel. To the 
steel industry, the pipe line orders have 
been a bright spot in a dull spring. 
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a $50,000,000 IN CLEVELAND 
Tube 
erage 
—— HAT happier memorial could a printer have than a stick of the type 
) pro- he loved! So, to Andrew Logan, this paragraph! He was Cleveland’s 
ders’ first editor, compositor, pressman. And though his Gazette and 
> sig- | Commercial Register of July 31, 1818, ran but two hundred copies 
tae or three, it fathered an agency whose ultimate power in commerce 
ay and life is yet unknown. 

week. Our three metropolitan dailies, that project Logan’s four-page sheet, have a gross 


circulation of 600,000; and they together with our book and periodical publishing, 
and the various sundries of the craft, bring into the city’s coffers a revenue of 


aa $50,000,000 per year. 
0-m But printing, important as it is, is only one of Cleveland’s 218 industries. Cleve- 
a land has prospered indeed. It has grown to be America’s Industrial Capital. Its 
th as shipping is dominant on the lakes. The pillars of smoke from its forges and factories 
e, not are columns of hope in the sky. 

hav : , me 
q but And Central United National Bank too has prospered. From a small beginning 
sively. forty years ago it has become the largest national bank in Ohio; principally, we like 
anes to believe, because—as a bank of the people—it saw the potential greatness of its 
» tine city’s rising industry and sought to aid it in every financial way. Hence it grew 
Mil. with industry—and continues to grow—in size, in knowledge, in helpfulness. 
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rgooth Pentecost 

The Acts make a concise report of the 
First Pentecost, the founding of the 
Christian Church 1,900 years ago last Sun- 
day (June 8), an event which Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran and _ Episcopalian 
Churches celebrate annually with due 
reverence, which other Protestant denomi- 
nations observe this year with centennial 
devotion. 

It was somewhat before g a. m. the 5oth 
day (pentecost means 5oth day) after 
Easter. The Jews had celebrated their 
Pentecost the sennight before, to commem- 
orate Moses’ giving their ancestors the 
Ten Commandments 50 days after the 
Exodus from Egypt. Peter and the other 
eleven Apostles, including newly elected 
Matthias,* were communing in the up- 
stairs room of a Jerusalem house. Then 
and thus The Acts: 

“And when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come, they were all with one accord 
in one place. And suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house 





*Judas Iscariot had bought a field with the 
eward of his Betrayal; “and falling headlong, 
he burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out.” To succeed him the remaining 
Disciples prayed and drew lots for Joseph 
(called Barsabas) and Matthias. The other 
Apostles were Simon Peter (or simply Peter), 
James, John, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Bar- 
tholomew, Matthew, James the son of Alphaeus, 
Simon Zelotes and Jude (Judas, brother of 
James, to be distinguished from Judas Iscariot). 





where they were sitting. And there ap- 
peared unto them clcven tongues like as 
of fire, and it sat upon each of them. And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with other tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance. 

“Others mocking said, These men are 
full of new wine. But Peter, standing up 
with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
said unto them, Ye men of Judaea, and all 
ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known 
unto you, and hearken to my words: For 
these are not drunken, as ye suppose, see- 
ing it is but the third hour of the day. . . 
Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and 
be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost... . Then they that gladly re- 
ceived his word were baptized: and the 
same day there were added unto them 
about three thousand souls.”* 

To celebrate the 1900th Pentecost, the 
Christian Herald last month asked Calvin 
Coolidge, Congregationalist, for a message. 
His message, on his severe stationery 
(Calvin Coolidge: Northampten: Massa- 
chusetts): “Of course I appreciate the 
great importance of the celebration. . . . I 
do not see any method of improving our 
social and economic relations except 
through the teachings of religion. In fact 
it is my belief that we have gone as far 
as we Can in progress and reform until we 
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Getting Around to It” 


Ev ery manufacturer can name plant, personnel and 


production features of his business that could be 


changed for the better. 


takes time. 


Planning the better way 


Making the 


takes 


changes time. 


“Getting around to it” is even more expensive in 


Where in 


delays. 
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and distribution. Let us 


organization can the 
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Our organization can “get around to it” immediately 
help you quickly to save time and increase 
net profits through better use of your company’s 


present equipment for management, production 


box klet. 


send you our 


“When We're Through Changing, We're Through.” 
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have a more general acceptance of the 
truths of religion. . . .” 
The Federal Council of Churches of 


Christ in America sent out an urbane 
“ean: 
‘“. . We note with satisfaction that 


the movement for the observance of Pen- 
tecost, in contrast with many undertakings, 
is being carried forward with a minimum 
of external organization, without artificial 
promotion or the setting of financial and 
statistical goals, and that attention is being 
concentrated upon leading the members 
of the churches into a deeper personal 
experience of the presence of the living 
God. . . . Why should not the churches 
during the period of Pentecost, so far as 
possible, lay aside their absorption in 
various programs, which, however good, 
derive their final value only from their 
relation to the will of God, and devote 
themselves to meditation and prayer and 
renewed dedication? és 

Response was widespread, in places os- 
tentatious. In Brooklyn Dr. Jeffrey 
Jennings set up an altar at the sidewalk 
before his Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Atonement. There he offered 
Holy Communion to wayfarers. In the 
evening he had Wilfred Penny, 11, evan- 
gelist, preach. Elsewhere church union 
services inspired a Christian fraternity 
more emotional than usual. Church con- 
ventions which were ending or beginning 
their annual sessions seemed to show a 
lessened aversion to corporate merger. 
Presbyterians 

Presbyterians in the U. S. A. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America (largest Presbyterian body), 
concluded its General Assembly at Cin- 
cinnati in time for the clergy to return 
to their charges for Pentecostal services. 
Before they disbanded they decided: 

To continue forbidding the marriage of 
Presbyterians and Roman Catholics.* 

To call marriage “an invitation to share 
in the tragic aspects of our common 
existence.” 

To trust “to the Constitution of the 
U. S. and the faithful instructions of a 
previous generation to work moral changes 
in the tastes and conduct of the people 
of today.” 

To continue moral and financial support 
to the Interdenominational Lord’s Day 
Alliance, which seeks to write the Sabbath 
into the Constitution. 

To urge the Senate to ratify the London 
Naval Treaty. 

To protest refusal of citizenship to con- 
scientious objectors against war. 

To pass the contribution plate more than 
ever. 

To establish a Presbyterian foundation 
to receive gifts and bequests. 

An unpleasant incident near the Gen- 
cral Assembly’s end was when Rev. War- 
ren Elsing, 45, of Exeter, Calif., jumped 
out of a hotel window in a_ nervous 
paroxysm. 

First woman to be elected a Presby- 
terian elder, as finally permitted by this 
General Assembly, is Sarah E. Dickson 
of the Wauwatosa Presbyterian Church, 
Milwaukee. 

*The Presbyterian Confession of Faith reads: 
“And, therefore, such as profess the true re- 
formed religion should not marry with infidels, 
Papists and other idolaters.” 
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leaf that makes it different from the ordinary— 
it’s that extra leaf that makes it a lucky find. 
Just as it’s the fourth quart in every gallon of 
Quaker State that makes it different from 
ordinary motor oils—it’s that extra quart that 
makes Quaker State a lucky find for your motor! 
**But,”’ you say, ‘‘there are only four quarts in 


a gallon of oil. What do you mean by an extra 
















good, quart?”’ Just this... . 

reir 

leva itt U Cc y.- Ordinary refining leaves in every gallon of oil, 

rand one quart that is of little or no lubrication value. 

eS Os When you buy a gallon of ordinary motor oil, you 

effrey get but three quarts of lubricant—and one quart 

lewalk f waste 

hurch . “ 

ffered But you don’t get this quart of waste ina gallon 

ge of Quaker State, for Quaker State is super- 

union refined—carried a step further. This extra step 

ernity removes the quart of waste that ordinary refin- 

1 con- 

inning ing leaves in. In its place you get a quart of the 

10W a finest lubricant. Instead of three quarts of 

-_ 

lubricant and one quart of waste, you get four 
quarts of lubricant in every gallon of Quaker 

The State. You really get an extra quart in every 
St ; t : gallon! 
ody ), 

Cin- And all four quarts are made from 100% pure 
return Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil—the very finest 
‘vices. 

| crude oil that nature produces! 
ige of Quaker State Motor Oil will give your motor 
. — the sweetest lubrication it has ever known. 
nmon Drive up to a green and white service station 
. th sign. Let the service man drain your crankcase 
e 

of a and put in Quaker State. You'll notice the 
one difference in your motor—in its smoother 
veople 

power and sweeter purr. © 1930, Q. S. O. R. Co. 
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ut your 
office stationery 
costs 77 with an 


ALL PURPOSE 
ond Paper 


In most offices, letterheads, bill- 
heads, and many other forms are 
printed separately in small quanti- 
ties—on 4 or § different papers 
, » » For greater economy, these 
forms should be printed together 
on ONE ‘‘all-purpose’’ bond paper. 
Consult your printer—he can help 
you cut paper costs 20 to 30%— 
through larger purchases and big- 
ger printing runs » » » Hollings- 
worth Basic is an outstanding 
all-purpose bond—it ‘‘fits’’ for all 
business uses—is fine enough in 
quality for letterheads, low enough 
in cost for office forms and quantity 
mailings » » » Ask your printer | 
for samples—compare prices using 
this ONE all-purpose sheet, 
against your present costs. 
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Send the Coupon for This 
BOOK OF 
PRACTICAL IDEAS 
Gives usable information about bond 
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etterheads and business forms— in- | 


cludes samples of Hollingsworth 
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| Colgate-Rochester 


| Catholic Bathing 


United Presbyterians. At their Gen- 
eral Assembly, continuing into last week 
at Des Moines, the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America was pleased that 
in the “thorough investigation recently 
conducted by the Senate Lobby Com- 
mittee (Time, May 19) the integrity of 
the Anti-Saloon League had once more 


| been publicly confirmed.’ General super- 
| intendent of the League is Francis Scott 
| McBride, ordained United Presbyterian 


minister. The Assembly was opposed to 
“drinking scenes in the movies showing 
the use of intoxicants as attractive, adven- 
turous and fashionable” and to “insinua- 
tions favorable to intoxicating liquors in 
the fiction pages of leading magazines.” 
It also condemned compulsory military 
training in American universities and high 
schools. 


—-- 6 


Northern Baptists 


The Northern Baptists, before they con- 
cluded their convention at Cleveland last 
week sent a notice to the Presbyterians at 
Cincinnati that they were praying for 
them. But little did the Baptists want 
immediate union with another denomina- 
tion. Two years ago they and the Disciples 
of Christ made overtures towards merger. 
Last year the Disciples voted favorably. 
Last week the Baptists rejected them. 

Money was the argument for the Bap- 
tists weakening their strength, slightly, in 
the University of Chicago. The univer- 
sity has assets of $100,000,000. It wants 
to double them. To do so it must get 
contributions from others than Baptists. 
Great donors will not give if their denom- 
inations are not strongly represented in 
the university's board of trustees. The 





| board numbers 30, of whom 18 have been 


obliged to be Baptists. The convention last 
week decided that at least 18 must belong 
to Christian churches and of those 18 at 
least ten must be Baptists. 

The new president of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, Dr. Albert William Bea- 
ven, was obliged to hasten from its final 
sessions to deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., 
whence his only son Robert Haddow 
Beaven was graduating. 

Dr. Beaven, 48, has been president of 
Divinity School the 
past year. For 20 years he was pastor of 


Rochester, N. Y.’s Lake Avenue Baptist 


| Church, a congregation which has fur- 


nished three presidents of the Northern 
Baptist Convention—Dr. Beaven, Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery (daughter of 


| a onetime minister of that church), Dr. 


Clarence Augustus Barbour (Dr. Beaven’s 
predecessor as minister of the church and 
president of Colgate-Rochester, now presi- 
dent of Brown University) (Time, Oct. 
28). 


The Vatican last week issued the fol- 
lowing summer suggestions (commands) 
to its communicants: 

Women should not wear knitted bath- 
ing suits of the male style. 

Bathing suits of both sexes should cover 
the body decorously. 

Bath houses, except for family use, 
should rigidly separate the sexes. 

Dancing in bathing suits or pajamas 


140 Federal Street Boston | Should be forbidden. 


A morality commission should be 
posted at every beach and its vicinity to 
enforce such moral rules. 

These rules should be enforced along 
river banks as well as at organized pleasure 
beaches. 





Seventh-Day Adventists 

Professor G. G. Kretchmar of Walla 
Walla College (Wash.) last week at San 
Francisco stated the Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists’ present tenets as follows: “We accept 
the Bible as the revealed Word of God 
and believe that the Genesis record of a 
'"teral creation is an inspired record of a 
historical fact. We utterly repudiate the 
implication that man originated from any 
lower, form of life. We look forward to 
the soon-coming of Christ, which will usher 
in the final restoration of nature to its 
original perfection.” 

The occasion was the general conference 
of the Seventh-Day Adventists. They now 
have 299,555 members, estimate the net 
worth of denominational organizations and 
institutions at $30,967,235 and their 1929 
total income from all parts of the world at 
$45.596.941. They elected as president the 
Rev. C. H. Watson of Sydney, Australia. 


William Miller, Baptist licentiate. began 
to preach in 1831 of the Second Advent 
of The Christ. This was to happen be- 
tween March 21, 1843, and March 21, 
1844. Miscalculation of the Second Com- 
ing was the Great Disappointment of Ad- 
ventists. The date was then advanced first 
to October 1844, then to some early but in- 
definite time. 

Seventh-Day Adventists believe, apart 
from their celebration of Saturday as the 
Sabbath,* that “between the end of the 
Christian or Gospel age and the beginning 

*Other denominations observing the Jewish 
Sabbath are Seventh-Day Baptists, German 
Seventh-Day Baptists, and Church of God (Ad- 
ventist). 
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You have but to see the crisp-black 
writing of Higgins’ Eternal Ink to 
realize why it is the choice of dis- 
criminating persons everywhere! 
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Our railroad gave him the eggs 
to encourage poultry-raising 
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af q OHN SAND* was just fifteen when he joined a B & O 


Poultry Club and received a free basket of fifty high-class 
setting eggs. 

Three weeks later some forty-two healthy baby chicks 
opened their mouths and demanded—FOOD! The boy fed 
them as the Poultry Manual directed. 

John’s chicks went to the Interstate Poultry Club Exhibit 
and won first prize. 

Today John’s poultry shipments go all over his state. 


Our railroad has a selfish interest in promoting poultry- 
raising and better agriculture along its right of way, helping 
new industries to locate near it, and aiding established in- 
dustries to prosper. The more our territory produces, the more 


our railroad earns, 

But we also have a conviction that being a good neighbor 
is the most satisfactory experience in living. 

We try to reflect the good neighbor spirit in our dealings 
with the traveling public. People tell us that our trains run 
smoothly, without jerks or jars, and that our meals are good. 
By many little extra courtesies your journey is made more 
comfortable and pleasant. We invite you to ride with us on 
your next trip East or West. 


*The experience is actual. The name is not. 


Have you ever seen the White House? 
Every B & O ticket between the East and 
West entitles you to a stop-over in Washing- 
ton at no extra cost. In what more interest- 
ing way could you spend a few hours than 
in seeing the Nation’s Capital? 
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of the New Earth state, there will be a 
thousand-year period called the millen- 
nium; that the Second Coming of Christ, 
the first resurrection (the resurrection of 
the righteous dead), the binding of Satan, 
and tke translation of ‘he righteous to 
heaven, will mark the beginning of this 
period; that during this time, the wicked 
will be dead on this earth, Satan and his 
angels will be confined here in solitude, 
and the righteous will be in heaven with 
Christ, sitting in confirmatory judgment 
on the wicked; that the descent of the 
New Jerusalem from heaven to this earth 
with Christ and the righteous, the Second 
Resurrection (the resurrection of the 
wicked), the loosing of Satan, the annihi- 
lation of sin and sinners in a lake of fire, 
and the purification of this world by fire, 
will mark its close.” 


Deadwood Dick, Episcopalian 


To the Churchman, liberal Episcopalian 
weekly, wrote its Yankton, S. Dak., cor- 
respondent last week to eulogize the late, 
romanticized Deadwood Dick, currently 
revived for the U. S. masses by William 
Randolph Hearst’s New York American 
(Time, May 19, June 9g). 

Excerpt: “Around Deadwood Dick, 
whose real name was Richard Clarke, were 
woven romance and daring. But much 
written about him was fiction. He was 
not a desperado, not a bandit, stage-coach 
robber, or brigand. . . . He was a good 
citizen, a necessarily rough character in 
the days when it was part of the life of 
the west, but withal not a bad man... . 
He was born in England, baptized and con- 
firmed in the Church of England.” 
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Horses 

At Epsom Downs. Silver Flare de- 
layed them at the start, wheeling and 
breaking, but all at once the 17 were in 
a line and then the line was broken, clos- 
ing to the rail, with one horse pulling out 
in front. It was Diolite, the favorite, with 
Ballyferris after him. When they had 
made the long run up the hill, Rustom 
Pasha, the Aga Khan’s first-string horse, 
moved out, passed the tiring Diolite and 
led the way down toward Tattenham Cor- 
ner. Then Diolite was close again neck & 
neck with Rustom Pasha at the turn, 
with Iliad third as they came sharp around. 

In the royal box high up in the stand, 
the King leaned forward; the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Gloucester had their glasses up. The 
Queen in a long coat and beige hat looked 
bored. They had come ready for rain, but 
now, as the horses turned into the stretch 
the sun broke through and laid a yellow 
span on the midway—a span that moved 
like a pacemaker in front of the chasing 
horses with the tiny bright-colored jock- 
eys pressed against their necks. The 
crowd that had been yelling Iliad home 
stared as a new horse moved out of the 
pack—Blenheim, the Aga Khan’s second- 
stringer. Surely, easily, Blenheim, ridden 
by Harry Wragg, who won the Derby in 
1928 with Felstead, crept up, then moved 
in front, by a shadow, by a nose, then by 
a good length, crossed the line, with Iliad 
second, Diolite a staggering, gasping third. 


Your Opportunity— 


Many sound bonds and preferred 
stocks are selling today on a low- 
price, high-yield basis. 


The situation presents an unusual 
opportunity for the careful investor 
who buys primarily for income, with 
enhancement of market value a sec- 
ondary consideration. 


Our folder, “Sound Investment 
Securities,” suggests a varied 
selection for individual needs. A 
copy may be had by asking for 


AV-3026 


AC.ALLYN*2COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
100 W. Monroe Street 


NEW YORK 
30 Broad Street 


and other principal cities 








Through the crowd to Blenheim’s bridle 
elbowed a stout, swarthy man in morning 
clothes, top hat and thi: k ;lasses—the Aga 
Khan III, spiritual head of 12,000,000 
Shiite Mohammedans. Unperturbed by his 
religious responsibilities, he lives in France 
with his young French wife, daughter of 
a middle-class, provincial businessman, 
and raises thoroughbreds. ‘“Proudest mo- 
ment of my life” said he. “But you know, 
I didn’t have a shi!ling on him.’* 

At Belmont Park. Because the sport 
is ancient, its regulations basically un- 
changed, famous horse races seem to re- 
flect the characteristics of the vicinities 
in which they are held. Oldest U. S. race 
is Saratoga’s Travers, first run in 1864. 
Most socialite race is Kentucky’s decorous 





International 
GALLANT Fox & FRIENDS 


Jockey Sande’s motor smash did not 
matter. 


Derby. Last week in carefully groomed 
Belmont Park outside New York, one of 
the richest U. S. races was run: the Bel- 
mont Stakes (purse: $80,000). 
Racegoers flocked to see a match be- 
tween the two most touted horses of the 
season: William Woodward’s Gallant Fox, 
rugged, big-chested, built on classic lines 
of speed and strength; Harry Payne Whit- 
ney’s Whichone, tapering-bodied, _ slim, 
stylized. There were three other horses in 
the race, but people talked about them 
only in the possible ways in which their 
performances could influence the rivalry 
between these two: Gallant Fox, winner 
of the Preakness, the Wood Memorial, the 
Kentucky Derby; Whichone, who beat 
Gallant Fox in the Futurity last year. 
There was a skim of mud on the track, 
but the rain at lunchtime had been light 
enough to leave it hard underneath. They 
started in front of the stands in perfect 
line after Gallant Fox had broken through 
as though to show the others what he 
looked like from behind. Sande, up on 
Gallant Fox, had a patch of plaster on his 
face, over cuts received in an automobile 


*For news of a U. S. family which did have 
four shillings ($1) on Blenheim, see p. 36. 
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_ ONLY LABORATORY-TESTED CRATES 
CARRY THIS WEYERHAEUSER SEAL 


{ 


7 
4 





The Weyerhaeuser Seal is a 
symbol of demonstrated worth! 
It identifies only the crate that 
has undergone scientific study 
and Laboratory analysis —the 
crate that has been proven to 
be soundly designed and prop- 
erly assembled. It is the mark 
of approval of the Weyer- 
haeuser Crating Engineer. 


Ship your products in crates 
identified by the Weyer- 
haeuser Seal. You can then 
feel certain that you have pro- 
vided full protection at lowest 


possible cost. 


The Weyerhaeuser Seal is 
more than mere identifica- 
tion. It is more than a mark 


of quality. It marks your crate 
as being scientifically designed 
and Laboratory-tested. 


It means that the design is 
correct in principle — em- 
ploying a minimum amount 
of light weight lumber and an 
accurate method of fast easy 
assembly. It means that ade- 
quate strength and rigidity 





Crating Sales Division= 





for protection have been pro- 


vided; that the danger of dam- 
age claims has been reduced 


to a minimum; that the crate 


is neat in appearance; and — 
of outstanding importance — 
the cost, both in labor and 


shipping weights, has been 
brought to the lowest point 


consistent with full protec- 


tion. 


If your lines are standard- 


ized, they call for cut-to-size 
” 5d * * 


For the manufacturer who is unable to 
take advantage of the economies of cut- 
to-size crates, Weyerhaeuser offers a vari- 
ety of ideal Light Weight Crating Woods 
in standard grades and sizes. These woods 
are light weight, non-splitting and of am- 
ple strength to assure adequate protection, 
making possible unusual savings in both 
labor and freight costs. 


DEPARTMENT 25 


Identified by this seal, Weyer- 
haeuser Cut-To-Size Crating 
brings the economies of scien- 
tific planning, large scale saw- 
ing, and waste elimination to 
any manufacturer requiring 
crates individually designed to 
fit standard products. 


crates. Use crates identified 
by the Weyerhaeuser Seal 


and you can be sure of real 


shipping economy. 


Requisition our facilities for 
specialized manufacture and 
our experience in meeting in- 
dustrial requirements. The 
result — whether it be only 
an estimate of cost on the 
crate you are now using, or a 
study and Laboratory analy- 
sis of the possibilities of re- 


ducing your present shipping 


costs—will amply repay you. 


Our nearest district represen- 
tative will gladly cooperate 


in determining your needs. 





WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TIRE FOR AN AGE OF 


Everybody likes to go fast... but with E& 


OF TESTED 


SERVICE 





8 plies of Safety . . . with no 
sacrifice of riding comfort. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AMERICA, 


June 16, 1930 








the positive assurance of SAFETY on the 7 


wheels. Hereitis... PENNSYLVANIA 


NONPAREIL “’8”’. A big, plump, super- 


strong tire of super quality... 8 plies } 


thick . . . with shock absorbers between 
each ply ... the very latest in scientific 
tread designs... gold stripes on the side- 
walls .. . gold and silver medallion...an 
incomparable investment in peace of 
mind... and the finest thing Pennsylvania 
has done in 30 years of master tire build- 


ing. See your Pennsylvania Dealer now. 


RUBBER 
INC., 





COMPANY 


SPEED! 


OF 


Offices and Factories: Jeannette, Pa. 
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admit, and knowing the shrewdness of the 
Whitney trainers, the crowd favored 
Whichone to win. But it was Sande’s shirt, 
easy to see with its big polka-dots, that 
edged in front in the sprint to the first 
turn. Outsiders tried to catch him—Swin- 
field, Questionnaire. They moved up to 
his flanks, and then Sande gave Gallant 
Fox more rein and the space widened 
again. This happened twice. All the time 
Whichone, well behind, did not move— 
Whichone who, people said, had never 
been turned loose. Coming around the 
turn into the stretch he moved at last and 
the crowd screamed. Sande had swung 
wide to get firm ground, and Whichone 
gained. He moved closer, then no closer. 
Gallant Fox, with Sande humming coaxing 
words into his ear, held him even, ran 
across the line four lengths in front. 


Who Won : 


@ Frank Wyckoff of Southern California, 
without starting blocks, with a breeze be- 
hind him so slight that it probably will not 
affect acceptance of his record: the 100-yd. 
dash in the National Collegiate A. A. 
track and field championship at Stagg 
Field, Chicago, in a new world’s record 
time of 9.4 sec. beating George (“Buck- 
eye Bullet”) Simpson (Ohio) by 14 ft. 
Short, black, bespectacled Eddie Tolan. 
holder of the last world’s record of 9.5 
sec. was fourth, a few inches behind an 
unknown, one Edwin Toppino of Loyola 
(New Orleans). 

@ The University of Southern California, 
with 57 points: the National Collegiate 
A. A. games at Stagg Field, Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Washington (40 points) was 
second. 

@ Gallant Fox: the $80,000 Belmont 
Stakes for 3-year olds (see above). 

@ George Von Elm, blond California 
golfer, rated as second-best U. S. ama- 
teur: the French amateur championship 
at Versailles, beating R. G. Morrison of 
England 9 & 8. 

Brobdingnagians 

A limber Brobdingnagian huiked about 
Paris last week. Paltry Panams (Pari- 
sians) peered at his great height, 6 ft. 8} 
in., at his tall bulk, 265 lb. This, they 
told each other, was José Santa, the Portu- 
guese. Fabulously for a European Latin 
in the first round of his first Paris fight, 
he had knocked out his opponent. 

His history: roustabout on Lisbon 
docks, sailor, medaled hero. Once he saved 
eight persons in a fire at sea, was scarred 
himself. As a ring fighter he is inexperi- 
enced. Bertys Perry, his French-American 
manager, was obliged to teach him not to 
slug, how to uppercut. Last week he was 
preparing to sail for the U. S. He wants 
a Labor Day bout with that Italian Brob- 
dingnagian, Primo Carnera (height 6 ft. 
64 in.; weight 2694 lb.). 

Carnera fought in Detroit last week, 
where he has not been suspended. Op- 
ponent was K. QO. Christner, tough 
Akron rubber maker, who fought well 
against Jack Sharkey and Tom Heeney. 
Carnera knocked Christner out in the 
fourth round. On June 23 in Philadelphia 
Carnera meets George Godfrey, 222-lb. 
Negro, whom white heavyweight challen- 
gers have consistently avoided. 








accident two days before. Thinking Sande | 
might be more shaken up than he would | 










Be: 


INTERNATIONAL 


KELECTROPRINT 


..-the only fully automatic, 
fully electric time stamp -- - 


Here is just the time stamp you’ve been waiting 
for—a husky, compact and durable machine that 
is completely automatic and electrically operated, 
(from A. C. or D. C.). There is no handle to hit, 
nor delicate trigger mechanism to get out of 
order. A mere touch of the finger does the work. 
The legible, printed time record of an Interna- 
tional Electroprint on every letter, telegram, 
order, or other business paper in your office or 
factory is your insurance against the loss of time 
and money through carelessness, negligence, and 
irresponsibility. 
May we not tell you more about it? Write or 


phone the International man in your vicinity. 
He will gladly furnish you with complete details. 


pom (NEN ATION | 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC TABULATING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
DAYTON MONEYWEIGHT SCALES AND STORE EQUIPMENT 

GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway als 
New York, N. Y. “HW 


Branch Offices and 
Service: Stations in 
All Principal Cities 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Spcok House. For the multitude who 
enjoy detective stories and mystery plays 
in which ghastly white arms slide out of 
hidden panels, murdered bodies mys- 
teriously disappear to the embarrassment 
of the burly and thwarted constabulary, 
Spook House provides staple entertain- 
ment. Its scene is Jaid in a mansion in 
Westchester County, N. Y., whose owner 
has been mysteriously slain and whose 
housekeeper creeps about presaging dire 
events. In addition to its standard equip- 
ment: of revolvers, bowie knives and fall- 
ing chandeliers, Spook House also con- 
tains one funny Irish policeman, one ex- 
tremely competent and clever gunman, 
one beauteous female operative of the 
Department of Justice. 

oo 


Garrick Gaieties. Their elders and 
betters having gone away for the summer 








and abandoned the neo-Andalusian splen- 
dor of the Theatre Guild’s playhouse, the 
Bright Young People who occasionally per- 
form under the Guild’s aegis when a pro- 
duction of doubtful dignity is to be put on 
—e.g., Red Rust (Time, Dec. 30)—set out 
to disport themselves in a blithesome inti- 
mate revue. Guild subscription members 
flocked to see, recalling that it was the 
first Garrick Gaieties (1925) which uncov- 
ered Composer Richard Rodgers and Lyr- 
icist Lorenz Hart (‘‘Manhattan,” “Senti- 
mental Me,” “April Fool”), Funnymen 
Romney Brent and Sterling Holloway, and 
the young ladies now individually famed 
as Libby Holman, June Cochrane, Doro- 
thea Chard. At the end of Act I, audiences 
left such memories to dramatic historians, 
cackled instead about what capital fun 
they were having with the present Bright 
Young People. 

The 27 scenes were packed with bed- 
testing, summer hotel scandal and other 
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romantic biology. As in previous Gaieties, 
current people and events were treated 
with all due disrespect. 

Albert Carroll  satirically skewered 
Chinese Actor Mei Lan-fang with elabo- 
rate gesture and thin, cracked voice. An- 
other famed actor taken up was Grover 


— 











fost . 








DeBarron 
Puivip Loes 


“And does the incense 
“Obliterate the sin sense?” 


Aloysius (“Gardenia”) Whalen, who lately 
returned to Wanamaker’s department store 
from the Police Commissionership of New 
York. Sings he (Philip Loeb): 

I’m back among the drapers 

Because the daily papers 

Hadn’t room enough for Jimmy* 

and me. 

To Philip Loeb, who directed the pro- 
duction, go most of the show’s honors. He 
is the funnyman who had the famed 
Kaufman-Lardner line in June Moon: 

Should a father’s carnal sins 

Blight the life of babykins? 
In this show his part is fat. He succes- 
sively impersonates a cinemagnate, a crim- 
inal lawyer, a spreeing stockbroker. His 
biggest laugh is obtained during his harem 
courtship of Actress Edith Meiser, with 
the line: 

And does the incense 

Obliterate the sin sense? 

Most tuneful air is Willard Robison’s 
Lazy Levee Loungers; hardest plugged, 
Out of Breath. There is also an enthusi- 
astic if individualistic chorus of eight (24 
less than the number of lyricists, libret- 
tists, songwriters ). 

eae 

Change Your Luck. Southerners and 
readers of Sherwood Anderson’s writings 
know well the significance of the expres- 
sion “change your luck” with reference to 
Negroes. Artist Cleon Throckmorton, 
lately associated with Author Christopher 
Morley in the presentation of burlesqued 
revivals in Hoboken, N. J., has been per- 
suaded to give this title to a Negro revue 
which he has produced and for which he 
has executed some excellent scenery. The 
entertainment is not of a very high order. 
It includes a three-round fight between 
two colored girls. 





*Mayor James John Walker. 
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Engaged. Grand Duke George Dona- 
tus, 23, of Hesse and H. R. H. Princess 
Cecilie, 18, of Greece; also, H. R. H. 
Prince Christophe Ernest August, 29, of 
Hesse and H. R. H. Princess Sophie, 15, 
of Greece. 
> 

Married. Ruth Mix, 17, madcap 
daughter of Tom Mix, cinemactor; to 
Douglas Gilmore, cinemactor; in disobe- 
dient elopement to Yuma, Ariz. 

Married. James, son of New York’s 
Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt; and 
Betsy, daughter of famed Dr. Harvey 
Cushing: at Brookline, Mass. 

Married. Helen Byram, daughter of 
Board Chairman Harry E. Byram of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway; and 
Don Burdick, of Seattle and Shanghai; 
in Manhattan. 

















Married. Lionel Atwill, 45, actor; and 
Mrs. Louise Cromwell-Brooks McArthur, 
divorced wife of Maj.-General Douglas 
MacArthur, onetime superintendent of 
U. S. Military Academy; at Eccleston, 
Md. It is the third marriage for each. 

farianalnneate 

Married. Irving T. Bush, president of 
the Bush Terminal Co., Brooklyn; to 
Marian Spore, sister of Commander James 
S. Spore, onetime Governor of Guam; at 
Reno, Nev., one hour after Mrs. Maud 
Howard Beard Bush, his second wife, had 
obtained a Reno divorce um absentia. 

a 

Re-elected. Fred Lookout, Progressive, 
to be Chief of the Osage Indians, by 163 
out of 397 oilrich Oklahoma braves who 
in expensive motors went to Pawhuska, 
voted against onetime Chief Tom Bacon 
Rind, Conservative, and Paul Red Eagle, 
Independent candidate. 

a Con 


Birthday. Edward Payson Bradstreet, 
retired lawyer, oldest living Yale graduate. 
Age: too. Date: June 5. Celebration: 
dinner of Cincinnati Yale alumni, who 
gave him a silver pitcher. 

eels 

Died. Geoffrey Dell Eaton, 36, founder- 
editor of the young critical magazine 
Plain Talk, onetime literary editor of the 
New York Morning Telegraph; of heart 
disease; in Manhattan. Appointed to suc- 
ceed him as editor of Plait Talk: Walter 
W. Liggett, plain-talking writer (‘““Bawdy 
Boston”; “Michigan, Soused and Serene”; 
“Holy, Hypocritical Kansas”), 

— 

Died. Alfred (“Jake”) Lingle, 38, Chi- 
cago Tribune special reporter on gangland 
affairs; by the hand of an unidentified 
gangster who shot him three times while 
he was walking through the crowded entry 
tunnel of a Chicago railroad station.* 
Twenty years on the Tribune, Newsman 
Lingle last year “covered” Alphonse 
(“Scarface Al”) Capone in Florida. 


—--« 


Died. William Bolitho (Ryall), 39, 
South African English-Dutchman, one- 














*It was the eleventh Chicago murder in ten 
days credited to underworldlings. 


time fisticuffer, ship's stoker, reporter, 
Wartime British Army lieutenant (buried 
alive in a Somme dugout and consequently 
rendered unconscious for weeks, unhealthy 
for life), Paris correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian, author (Murder for 
Profit, Leviathan, Twelve Against the 
Gods, Italy under Mussolini, Cancer of 
Empire), dramatist (Overture, 1920), re- 
cently a vivid, penetrating triweekly col- 
yumist for the New York World: of 
peritonitis after an appendectomy; at 
Avignon, France. 





, — 


Died. Christopher Carson Thurber, 50, 
since 1921 abroad for the Near East Re- 
lief and Director in Greece since 1926, 
officially called Greece’s “‘precious collabo- 
rator and great friend;” sufferer from the 
after-effects of typhus and of a severe 
flogging by ‘Turkish gendarmes; of a 
paralytic stroke; at Athens. Expenses of 
the funeral, “most impressive tribute ever 


paid to a foreigner by the church and | 


State,” were met by the Greek Govern- 
ment. 





Died. Samuel Brinckerhoff (“Brink”) 
Thorne, 56, much-famed (1893, 1894, 
1895) Yale footballer, subsequently coal- 
man, sportsman, naturalist, secretary of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
backer of the Museum’s bird-collecting 
expeditions in Africa; of heart failure 
while apparently recovering from a slight 
operation on an injured hip; in Manhattan. 








A 
>— 


Died. William Wilson Cook, 72, one- 
time general counsel for Postal Telegraph 
and other Mackay companies, famed 
authority on corporation law, donor while 
alive of $3,000,000 to the University of 
Michigan, author (Cook on Corporations, 
Power and Responsibility of the American 
Bar, Principles of Corporation Law, Ameri- 
can Institutions and their Preservation) ; 
after a brief illness; at Port Chester, N. Y. 

Died. William McAdoo, 76, New York 
City’s chief magistrate, onetime New Jer- 
sey representative in Congress, onetime 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (resigned 
to permit appointment of Theodore Roose- 
velt), onetime Police Commissioner of 
New York City, long a reforming force 
in the city courts, author (Guarding a 
Great City, When the Court Takes a Re- 
cess); of apoplexy and arteriosclerosis 
after a severe cold: in Manhattan. 

Died. Sir Herbert Warren, 77, onetime 
president of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He superintended the education of the 
Prince of Wales, of Prince Chichibu of 
Japan. 








Died. King Tut, P.D., 8, German 
Shepherd dog reared by President & Mrs. 
Hoover; six months ago (but not disclosed 
until last week). When the Hoovers moved 


from S Street to the White House, King | 


Tut was taken along, with Mrs. Hoover's 
Irish wolfhound and collie. Nightly he 
patrolled the South Grounds, grew restless, 
irritable. Year ago he was sent back to 
the S Street house to live with Senator 
Walcott of Connecticut & family. 














Thespeedy, thorough 


drying service 
that completely meets the 
needs of American business 


The new “SF” model Sani-Dri supplies a 
better, faster washroom drying service—a 
service that is quieter, more thorough and 
vastly more sanitary than towels. Jt com- 
pletely meets the needs of modern American 
business. 

If you do not now use the new “SF” Sani- 
Dri in your washrooms, you should investi- 
gate its service with the same open mind 
that you would use in considering any other 
new and worth-while betterment for your 
business. 

This is the dryer which has altered all past 
washroom standards. It offers a continuous, 
trouble-free service which is much more 
efficient than any drying service you have 
ever known or used before. 

You will be interested in Sani-Dri’s ability 
to reduce your present towel bills 60% to 
90%. Its economy is only one of Sani-Dri’s 
many advantages. You will find others, 
equally vital, in the superior service of this 
new, greatly improved model. 


Mail coupon below for copy of 
our new booklet 


We'd like to place on your desk a copy of our 
+ new booklet, ““The Airway to Efficiency,’’ just 
off the press. It describes this new “SF” model 
in detail and explains why Sani-Dri is the first 
choice of so large a proportion of American 
business men. To obtain your copy of this 
booklet. just fill out and mail the coupon below. 
Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 





poms s scr ssscc 
1 Electrical Division, Se ae 

, CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. I 
j North Chicago, Illinois ; i] 
| Send me your new booklet, “‘The Airway to 1 
1 Efficiency,” containing complete information 1 
1 about the new “SF” Sani-Dri. : 
; Name wa ——as 
{ Firm Name_ - - ; = : 
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“ and the dealers turn out” 


Sales meetings are easy to organize 
when executives arrive by plane 





ISTRICT sales meetings were 


an old story to dealers of a cer- 


tain large manufacturing company 
in the mid-west. Try as the company 


officials would, they experienced 
difficulty in bringing together groups 
of dealers byany of the usual methods. 
“This situation has been radically 
changed,”’ says the sales manager, 
“since we purchased a Ryan and our 
officials travel by plane. Now we 
simply advise a distributor in advance 
that a district sales meeting 
will be held on a certain 
date and the dealers turn 


out—assemble at the flying 
field to meet us.” In this 


way, a personal relation- 





ship has been established between 
the company officials and the men 
in the field which has resulted in 
greater dealer good-will and in turn, 
increased sales. 


With a Ryan, executives are able 
to contact a nation-wide organiza- 
tion with ease—to meet frequently 
important business associates who 
formerly could be seen only once 
every so often. And by saving 
valuable time on business trips, a 
Ryan adds more working days to 
every year. 

Three Ryans—the new Foursome, 
the Brougham for six and the new 
Wasp-Powered Brougham — are 
available to serve business. All are 


built to the same high standard — 


all have characteristic Ryan 


performance. 


RYAN 


We will gladly tell you 
more about the advantages 


of Ryan transportation. 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


FORT AND CAMPAU STREETS, DETROIT 


CHANIN BLDG., NEW YORK 


RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EASTMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
MARINE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
GROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCORPORATED 
GLIDERS, INCORPORATED 
AIRCRAFT PARTS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORPORATION 


AERONAUTICS 


Move Towards Mass 


Sundry measures of price reduction 
have been tried, without signal success, 
with the purpose of lifting aviation 
out of its economic morass. Last week 
heroic methods were proposed by Erle P. 
Halliburton, president of Southwest Air 








* 
sm? 








P.& A. 
Erte P. HALLIBURTON 


“Aviation must get down to business.” 


Fast Express (“SAFE” lines) operating 
passenger routes in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Texas. 

Mr. Halliburton offered to buy 1,000 
tri-motored Ford monoplanes “or their 
equivalent in performance,” to establish a 
nation-wide network of passenger air lines 
—to make people fly. The first 100 planes, 
he said, were to be delivered at the rate 
of two per week, at $20,000 per plane less 
than the current price.* 

Said he: “. . . the proposal is my idea 
of trying to help the industry find itself. 
It has got to get down to business—and 
ground this suicide squad that is trying to 
fly the Atlantic.” 

Mr. Halliburton, a resident of Duncan, 
Okla., with business headquarters at Tulsa, 
made considerable wealth in the oil busi- 
ness, sunk a great part of it in “SAFE- 
WAY” lines.+ Member of no large group 
in the industry, he has always been one 
of the most vocal of the air tycoons. 

—_ 
Flights & Flyers 

Again, Soucek. Lieut. Apollo Soucek, 
Navy Flyer, at Anacostia field last week 
flew his Wasp-motored Wright Apache 
landplane to 43,166 ft., world record, sur- 
passing Germany’s Willi Neuenhoffen’s 
41.794 record. Exactly one year before 
Lieut. Soucek made the world seaplane 
record, 38,560 ft. 





*Current prices: Ford, Wasp-powered $50,- 
000; Wright, J-6 powered $40,000; Fokker, 
Wasp-powered $54,500; Wright, J-6 powered 


$49,000. : 
+First cousins of Mr. Halliburton are J. C. 
Halliburton, president of Safeway Airways, and 


Richard Halliburton, traipsing author. 
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Invaders. At Vienna’s Aspern Aero- 
drome last week an excited crowd cheered 
the daredevil aerobatics of Lieut. James 
Harold Doolittle and his “invading” team 
of U. S. airmen demonstrating Curtiss 
fighting craft (Timp, April 21). The 
Austrians cheered louder when their Presi- 
dent, Wilhelm Miklas, stepped into a 
plane to be flown about by Capt. F. K. 
Cannon. Pilot Cannon essayed no stunts; 
landed his passenger gently, as befits a 








PRESIDENT OF AUSTRIA 
He rode with a traveling salesman. 


prospective buyer.* Doolittle’s Circus, 
having shown their wares at Sofia, Bel- 
grade, Bucharest, Istanbul, will push on 
to Prague, Berlin. 

Lakehurst-Friedrichshafen. When 
the Graf Zeppelin saluted Manhattan’s 
theatre crowds last fortnight in indefinite 
midnight farewell, it left in its airy wake 
the assurances of Dr. Hugo Eckener that 
regular trans-Atlantic service, by Zeppe- 
lins as big as the Graf, will be a reality 
in September 1931. During his visit Dr. 
Eckener conferred with officials of Na- 
tional City Bank, United Aircraft & Trans- 
port Co., Union Carbide Co., Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corp., all associated in the new 
International Zeppelin Transport Corp. 
With a showman’s flair for secrecy, he 
would reveal only that the U. S. terminal 
would be “somewhere between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore.” Newsmen soon dis- 
covered that his representatives had been 
scrutinizing an air field at flat Hybla Val- 
ley in Virginia, ten miles south of Wash- 
ington. 

Numbering among its 22 passengers Sir 
George Hubert Wilkins, polar explorer, and 
Lady Wilkins, on a belated honeymoon, 
the Graf headed for home via Seville, was 
twice belabored by storms. North of 
Lyon, on the last day of the voyage, Dr. 
Eckener described the squalls as “a regu- 
lar witches’ cauldron.” 


*No U. S. presidents, save Herbert Hoover 
and Theodore Roosevelt (Time, June 11, 1928), 
have flown, European heads-of-state are less 
wary, Frequent flyers among them: King Albert 
and Queen Elisabeth of the Belgians; Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald; the Prince of 
Wales and his brother, Prince George; King 
Carol of Rumania, King Alfonso of Spain, Prime 
Minister Tardieu, Benito Mussolini. 
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Longest Regularly Operated 
Airway in the World... 


Goodrieh 


SECS 





BOEING AIR TRANSPORT COMPANY, INC., INAUGURATE 


CHICAGO ROUTE ...e -« 


EA LEVEL to 12,000 feet... 
ground temperatures of 20 de- 


grees below zero to 120 degrees F. 


... landing impacts of 43 tons... 
various types of airports... rigid 
schedules... here are but a few 
of the severe flying conditions that 
Boeing 18-passenger transports are 
called upon to withstand. 


LATEST AERONAUTICAL 
NEWS FLASHES 

It is estimated that aircraft en- 

gines consumed 20,576,468 gal- 

lons of gasoline and 1,028,823 

gallons of oil in 1929. 





The average cost of instruction 


for the private pilot’s course is 
approximately $550. and the 
average length of time about 
seven and one-sixth weeks. 


Every progressive city and 
town now either has an airport 


and landing field or has one 
in process of construction, 








Over 40 rubber articles for acroplanes . . 


Windshields . . Hose . . Tubing . . 


Goodrich 


--- another B. F. Goodrich Product 


Silvertown Tires . 
Engine Mounts . . 


20-HOUR NIGHT AND DAY SCHEDULE ON SAN FRANCISCO- 


In operation on a 20-hour night 
and day schedule between the 
Golden Gate and Lake Michigan, 
these planes must be dependable, 
sturdy, air-worthy, under every 
condition of flight. Above all, they 
must have proved equipment. 
Dependability in any emergency 
--- constant performance eee prove 
Goodrich Silvertowns a worthy 
choice for use on the longest regu- 
larly operated airway in the world. 


TheB.F.Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, 
Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. In 
Canada: Canadian Goodrich Com- 
pany, Kitchener, Ont. 





Of the millions of miles flown by Boeing, 
half of them are flown by night. 


Feubber for 
Airplanes 
ive 


- Tail Wheels. . 
Crash Pads . 


Streamline 
. Accessories 
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Marooned! Cast away! Either would make the blood run cold. 
. .. And if one’s interest in the contemporary world was keen, 


broad, intelligent, how particularly horrible it would be to 
Then one would 
dream of Time, the One and Only Weekly Newsmagazine. 


languish where the printed word never came! 


TIME zs the One and Only Weekly News- 


magazine .... From every available 
news-source TIME digs, chops, or boils out 
‘all the news of all the world, every week”’ . 

. . This information, verified, is then com- 
pressed into brief, vivid paragraphs, which 
record the significant facts . . . . TIME’s | 
first paragraph tells exactly what the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. has been doing during the 
last seven days. Next his Cabinet passes in 
review .... Thence, with swift logic and 
no words wasted, TIME gives the news con- 
cerning everything from Politics to Pugilism, 





Art to Aeronautics .... Yet TIME is strictly 
limited to 80 pages, including advertisements. 


To 300,000 intelligent people whose interests transcend their own 


class, community, country, Time is an Essential Magazine 





their Desert Island Magazine Choice, if they had to make one. 
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ANIMALS 


She-Bear 
Last fortnight atte 1dants at the Themp- 








| son Park Zoo, Watertown, N. Y., heard 


the screams of a man, the roars of an 


| angry bear. Rushing to the bear cage, they 


at first saw no man, no beast. Then they 

perceived protruding from a cave in the 

rear of the cage, a man’s feet. 
Reconstructing the picture, after shoot- 


| ing the bear, they saw Keeper Emerson 


Joyce enter the cage, forgetting to drop 
the steel door which would have confined 
the bear to the cave. As he leaned over 


to arrange the feeding pans the bear 


| slipped up, grasped him with her power- 


Desert Island Choice 


ful forelegs, crushed him to death. Thus, 
she evened the scores. A few days prior 
her two cubs had been taken away from 
her. 
—_— oo 

Shark Season 

The shark story season opened last week 
along the New Jersey coast. Two Long 


Branch mackerel fishermen returned from 
their nets with three broken oars and a 














SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
While he lunched, his prey multiplied. 


15-ft. shark of a variety which usually 


| lives off the coast of Greenland. 


Along the coast of Texas, the shark 


| story season is open the year round. Last 


month Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 
Mastick Hyde, fishing off Port Aransas, 
hooked, shot and brought ashore an eight- 
foot female shark weighing 800 Ib. Secre- 
tary Hyde went to lunch, leaving his prize 
prostrate on the pier. Bystanders were 
startled to see the dead thing quiver, pul- 
sate—and give birth to six baby sharks. 
One flopped off the pier, swam away. 
Soon among Texas fishermen raged a 


| debate: is the shark a fish or a mammal? 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


—an Essential Magazine 


The answer: 

Sharks are selachians (a group of fish- 
like vertebrates). Their young are hatched 
from eggs. In some species (e. g. the blue 
shark) the eggs are fertilized and hatched 
within the female, the young issuing from 
egg to sea immediately and feeding inde- 
pendent of the mother, usually in the 
wake of other fish. 
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Now the busy business man can send his talk- 


ied. ing picture to distant conventions. A screen talk 
sally by F. Edson White, President of Armour & Com- 
pany was seen and heard at eleven executive 
shark | meetings all at the same time. “It worked to the 
bes | height of perfection,” Mr. White writes. 
unsas, / Talking Pictures are vivid and realistic. They 
cight- will make a human and valuable record of per- 
pe sonalities and events in your company; they will 
were teach your personnel methods and processes in a 
. pul- manner more understandable and absorbing than 
—_ was ever before possible through any mechani- 
red a 
ymal? 


a Electrical Research Products Inc. 


tched 
- blue 
tched 


Distributors of 


) the 











i Wesfern Electric 


PORTABLE TALKING PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


TIME 





New York 


a. 


Chicago (2) 


AB 
St. Joseph 





personal appearance 
: in LO etties at once 


President White of Armour & Co. 
seen and heard in Talking Pictures 


cal medium. They will give your public a com- 
pelling story of what is back of your business 
and how your product is made. 

Western Electric, the makers of the nation’s 
telephones, now offers business men portable 
talking picture equipment which assures clear 
and life-like sound reproduction. Use the coupon 
below. Send for further data. Better yet, see and 
hear an actual demonstration of industrial 
Talking Pictures at a nearby office of Electrical 
Research Products Inc., distributors of the 
equipment. 


250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Pictures. 


Electrical Research Products Inc. 
T-2 





| 
| Please send booklet telling how I can use Talking 
| 
| 
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ALVESTON 


-WATER GATEWAY 
to the 


Southwest 


ALVESTON is the sea port 

of the Southwest. Through 
it pour the agricultural and 
mineral products of this great 
productive region, bound for 
ports in every part of the world. 
Through it, from other ports, 
come the tremendous amounts 
of manufactured goods this 
prosperous section buys. 


GALVESTON is the closest sea 
port to the major markets of the 
Southwest. Shipping lines main- 
tain a fast scheduled freight 
service from the Atlantic sea- 
board to Galveston. Four railway 
trunk lines connect Galveston 
with every inland city. And 
Galveston’s fast, efficient hand- 
ling of shipments in port lowers 
time of delivery by days. For- 
eign and coastwise shippers have 
established Galvestonasthe water 
Gateway to the Southwest. 


Room R-1-30 


Galveston Wharf Co. 


Established 1854 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


George Sealy, President 
F. W. Parker, General Manager 





If you sell in the Southwest markets, investigate the 
advantages of routing shipments by water, via Galveston 
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“Time brings all things.” 





Poe’s “S” 

Into Baltimore’s Wyman Park, on a 
dark night, up to the statue of Edgar 
Allan Poe stole Edmond Fontaine, Poe 
reverer. With flashlight he scanned the 
stone-wrought verse of “The Raven”: 
“Dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared 
to dream before.” The ‘“s” in “mortals” 
offended Mr. Fontaine. He hated its 


sibilance, knew that there was no “s”’ in 








EpGArR ALLAN PoE 
His “s” offended. 





Poe's original version. So Mr. Fontaine 
determinedly edited out the ‘“s” with a 
chisel. A policeman arrested him for de- 
facing the public monument. 

longuer 

In Charlestown Prison, Boston, Mrs. 

| Edith Barlow’s husband wanted his 
| habitual narcotics. Mrs. Barlow stuiied 
a goodly supply in a rubber finger cot, 
| placed it in her mouth. As she kissed 
a friendly prisoner, whom in ruse she 
| called her brother, she tongued the drug- 
stuffed cot into his mouth. A guard 
caught them. 
| Dogger 

In Pittsburgh, Gustave J. Miller sought 
divorce because his wife insistently took 
her Airedale to bed with them. 


o— 








Church-Cleaner 

At Plummers Corner, suburb of Auburn, 
Me., Mrs. Carleton Proctor thought 
the abandoned Little Methodist Church 
should be used. She got the key, threw 
out the church supper dishes, scrubbed the 
floors, filled the lamps, tidied all things. 
Then she invited neighbors to hear her 
preach. During a long sermon she an- 
nounced: “This is God speaking. He is 
going to have a clean house here. There 
are never going to be any more church 
suppers.” The congregation walked out 
| on her. 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 
THE SAN FRANCISCO 


















METROPOLITAN 
BAY AREA.... 





These counties border on 
the San Francisco Bay area 


ALAMEDA 
CONTRA COSTA 
MARIN 
SONOMA 
NAPA 
SOLANO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN MATEO 
SANTA CLARA 





‘ entrusted with the 
responsibility of securing the proper 
location for the establishment of 
manufacturing plants will readily 
appreciate the advantages of the San 
Francisco Metropolitan Bay Area. 

Located on the median line of population of eleven Western 
states between Canada and Mexico, this area has dominant distri- 
bution facilities; is terminus of three great transcontinental rail- 
ways; port of call for foreign, intercoastal, coastwise, and river 
steamships; center of network of intrastate railroads and highways, 
affording economical distribution to the entire Western market. It 
is the terminus of airways, express and passenger lines. In addition 
it is the most advantageous point from which to serve the great 
export markets bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

Electric power and Natural Gas are available at exceptionally 
low rates; labor turn-over is unusually low due to large home 
ownership; all year working climate; waterfront and other acreage 
at low cost; a wide variety and abundance of raw materials. 


For further particulars regarding this area write: 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PGE: 
ys 
General Office, 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 
Send for a complimentary copy of “Outstanding Features of the P.G. and E.” Ind.-2-30 
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Insomniac 

On Staten Island, Mrs. Margaret Colli- 
ton, returned with her husband from a 
late, exciting party. She tried to sleep, 
could not, took the family car for a 
drive. The medical examiners think she 
drowsed at the wheel, for she smashed 
the car into a pole, killed herself.* 
i 








Foreboder 


At Wagon Mound, N. M., it was Friday 
evening, Sabbath eve for Charles Geist, 
tailor, and Joe Lowenthal, haberdasher, 
Orthodox Jews of Paterson, N. J. They 
were motoring to Los Angeles where they 
hoped to start in business. Their cult 
| forbids traveling on the Sabbath. They 
| stopped over at Wagon Mound. That 

Friday night Charles Geist dreamed that 
| he was dead. So moved was he that next 
morning he broke another Sabbath law. 
He wrote his wife Gussie of his morbid 
dream. A few hours later a tornado swept 


| through Wagon Mound, killed him. 


o 








bi 
Shrewd 

In Manhattan a shrewd woman robbed 
Tiffany's of $6,000 worth of jeweled rings 
in this wise. At the store she asked that 
a salesman take the rings to show her 
mother before she bought them. She gave 
the address. At once she hastened there 
and rented a furnished apartment with 
two exit doors. When the salesman, 
Christopher Fisher, with Tiffany’s 25 years, 
appeared at one door, the woman took 
the rings from him “‘to show mother” in 
her bedroom, walked out the other exit. 


Gapers 

In Manhattan, just because street 
renters of binoculars said so, gapers last 
week paid to squint at a “flagpole-sitter” 
atop the New York Central Office building. 
The “sitter” was only an ornament up 
there almost a year. 
Bear 

At Watertown, N. Y.’s Thompson Park 
Zoo, attendants took her cubs from a 
5oo-lb. bear. When next a human en- 
tered her cage—it happened to be Emerson 
E. Joyce, 60, keeper—the bereft bear 
hugged him to death. 





a 


Hawk & Pigeon 

A sparrowhawk started to chase a 
carrier pigeon across the Atlantic last 
week. When 500 miles out they met the 
Cunarder Caronia, both were contented 
to alight, to be put in a single cage where 
they completed their crossing in avian 
amiability. 








Cubans 
| At Camaguey, Cuba, El Camagueyano, 
| leading newspaper, printed an invective 
against the national lottery as being illicit 
| gambling and a public fraud. Three days 
| later its editorial staff, who like most 
| Cubans habitually buy lottery tickets, 
collectively won the biggest prize, took it. 





*One means found efficacious in keeping 
awake while motoring is to keep one foot off the 

| fleor, The probable explanation is that the 

| strained position forces constant attention, and 
wakefulness. 


qa new 


LUGGAGE 
INVENTION 
























EO. H. WHEARY, fore- 


most inventor of “modern- 
ized luggage,” has made it 
possible to carry a man’s suit, 
without wrinkling in a small, 
compact, very light travel case, 
called “‘Aviator.”” Only 22” long, 
carries easily, fits under Pullman 
berth, has ample space for other 
wearing apparel, shaving outfit, 
etc. Aviator is fashioned in va- 
| rious Fabrikoid and genuine 
leather coverings, with washable 
and linen linings. Retails for $20 
to $75, at leading stores and lug- 
gage shops. Before you buy lug- 
gage be sure to see “Aviator” 
and other Wheary Luggage 
Inventions. 
A HELPFUL BOOKLET 

describing modernized luggage 
| inventions sent on request by 





Wheary Trunk Company 


1515 16th Street 
Racine, Wis. 
295 Fifth Ave. 










CURIOUS 


BOOKS 


1. Unusual Reprints . . - 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses. ... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 


5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 





Send for descriptive catalogues 


THE PANURGE PRESS 
149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TIME TABLE 











COMING 


National A ffairs 
June 22-27 — Rotary 
meeting; at Chicago. 
June 30-July 2—Annual conference of 
State Governors; at Salt Lake City. 


International 


Foreign News 


June 15—Sixteenth national congress 
of the Communist Party; at Moscow, 
Uy 8,-3.7R: 


June 26-28—Millennial celebration of 
the Icelandic Parliament ;* at Thingvellir, 
Iceland. 


June 29—Parliamentary elections in 
Bolivia. 
Education 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

June 16—At Amherst College, Amherst. 
Mass.; Brown University, Providence, 
R. I.; at Connecticut College, New, Lon- 
don, Conn.; at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; at Smith College, Northampton. 
Mass.; at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass.; at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

June 17—At Boston University, Boston, 
Mass.; at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H.; at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; 
at Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; 
at University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

June 18—At Hunter College, Manhat- 
tan; at University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; at Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

June 19—At Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; at Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

June 23—At University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Religion 


June 13—21—Young Men’s Student Con- | 


ference; at East Northfield, Mass. 


June 23-July 1—Young Women’s Con- | 


ference; at East Northfield, Mass. 


Medicine 


June 16-21—Convention of the Amer- 


ican Optometric Association; at Boston. 
June 22-—24—Convention 


of the American Medical Association; at 
Detroit. 


Aeronautics 

June 20—Dedication of Randolph Field, 
world’s largest flying school; near San 
Antonio, Texas. 

June 28-July 6—Pacific Coast Aero- 
nautical Exposition; at Oakland Municipal 
Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


Sport 

BOATING 

June 13—Trial race of U. S. America’s 
Cup defenders; at Glen Cove, L. I. Prob- 
able starters: Enterprise, Resolute, 
Vanitie, Weetamoe, Whirlwind, Yankee. 

June 20o—Harvard v. Yale; on Thames 
River, New London, Conn. 

June 26—Scandinavian Gold Cup 
regatta; at Gothenburg, Sweden. 


*Oldest functioning Parliament in the world. 











of Medical | 
Women’s National Association; at Detroit. | 
June 23-27—Eighty-first annual session | 
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Another debate 


N the days of mysterious cruises and 
hidden gold, many an important choice 
of men, of route, was made before clearing 
port. Similar problems persist today in 
business, modern field of adventure. 
Business letters cruise daily to distant 
points to deliver a message, soften a com- 
plaint, solicit an order. What bond paper 
is best for them? What one at reasonable 
cost will print and type cleanly, possess 
dignified appearance and crisp strength? 
Once an ever-present problem for busy 
men—but now many have found out about 
Caslon Bond, which printers know as the 
paper thatfirstbrought known,watermarked 
quality into the popular-priced bond field. 
There is no mystery about Caslon Bond. 
It is an all-purpose business paper, econom- 
ical enough for business forms, distinctive 
enough for your personal letterhead. Stra- 
tegic manufacture and a revolutionary 
invention give it unusual quality at an un- 
usual price. For. your next requirement, 
obtain sample sheets from your printer, 
in white and twelve beautiful colors. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN 
C7 a 
The popular-priced paper for business 


PROOF—No need to gamble. This portfolio explains 


bond paper quality and gives complete specimens. 
Attach your letterhead to the coupon for a free copy. 





The Munising Paper Company 
Dept. 205, Munising, Michigan 


Please send a copy of the portfolio, ‘‘The Chart of Bond Paper Value” 


to the address shown on the attached letterhead. 


Name 








Position 
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IT TELLS 


the cold truth about costs 





ENTIMENT may govern you, impressions may in- 
fluence you, but Temporator is no respecter of your 
feelings. 

It digs deep into the causes of costs—reveals them in 
their reality—gives you unbiased reports of what’s hap- 
pening in every section of your plant every minute of 
the working day. 

It pays no attention to assumptions. It roots out the 
truth regardless of whom or where it hits—enables you 
to eliminate waste if you seriously want waste to go. 

Fundamentally a communicating system operating 
on the automatic telephone principle without requiring 
the human voice, Temporator functions from a com- 
pact, girl-operated central control station which is inter- 
connected with dial cabinets throughout the plant. It 
goes as far as you care to go in fact-finding. Workmen 
may use it to report the start of each job and its prog- 
ress, to request more work, more materials, mechanical 
repairs, relief—all without leaving their work. Infor- 
mation is instantaneously and unmistakably flashed to 
them the same way. Promptly, it locates company 
executives as well as foremen, mechanics and others 
wherever they may be in the plant. 

Because its savings are saving of cash, it pays for 
itself quickly; smoothly fits in to every type of group 
bonus or other wage incentive plan; keeps foremen busy 
supervising instead of record writing; dispenses with 
written messages and messengers. It requires no sus- 
pension of work, no tearing up or rebuilding to install. 


a 


THE TEMPORATOR BOOK OF FACTS 


Executives desirous of knowing what can be expected of Tempo- 
rator, will be interested in receiving The Temporator Book of Facts. 
To obtain a copy simply address a request to Dept. K.T., The 
Temporator Company, 542 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois 


rr 


lemporator 
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GOLF 

June 16—-21—British open champion- 
ship; at Royal Liverpool Golf Club, 
Hoylake, England. 

June 24-25—French open champion- 
ship; at Dieppe Golf Club, Dieppe, 
France. 

June 24-26—Royal Canadian Golf As- 
sociation open championship; at Hamilton 
Golf & Country Club, Hamilton, Ont. 

Horses 

June 17-19—Ascot races; at Ascot 
England. 

June 24—Irish Derby; at Curragh, 
Ireland. 

June 29—Grand Prix de Paris races; 
at Longchamp, France. 

TENNIS 

June 23—National intercollegiate cham- 
pionships; at Merion Cricket Club, 
Haverford, Pa. 

June 23-July 5—Wimbledon champion- 
ships; at Wimbledon, England. 


GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 

HoTet UNIveRSE—How a wise old man 
can clarify the lives of sundry summer 
visitors (Time, April 21). 

It’s A Wise Cuitp—Among others in 
the cast, a funny iceman (Time, Aug. 19). 
Lost SHEEP—What happens when 
clergyman’s family rent an abandoned 


> 


| bordello (Time, May 19). 


THE First Mrs. FraseEr—Deft English 
drawing-room comedy (Time, Jan. 13). 

THE GREEN PasturES—The tribula- 
tions of a colored Jehovah. This year’s 
Pulitzer Prizewinner (Time, March 10). 

THe Last Mire—Audiences find out 
what it feels like to await execution (Time, 
Feb. 24). 

Tuer TAverN—George M. Cohan caus- 
ing spectators to speculate upon his sanity 
(TimeE, June 2). 

Topaz—Amusing cozenages in the career 
of a French schoolmaster (Tre, Feb. 24). 

UncLeE Vanya—Cinemactress Lillian 
Gish trips daintily through a Chekhov 
revival (Time, April 28). 

Musical—Firty MILLION FRENCHMEN 
(Time, Dec. 9), SIMPLE Stmon (TIME, 
March 3), STRIKE UP THE BANpD (Timg, 
Jan. 27), Sons 0’ Guns (Time, Dec. 9). 


Best Pictures 

Devit’s Hotiway—A Chicago manicur- 
ist takes a farmboy for a buggy ride 
(Time, May 19). 

O_p and New—Another provocative 
newsreel of Soviet endeavor, full of propa- 


| ganda and brilliant photography (Time, 


May 19). 

Tue Bic Ponp—Maurice Chevalier 
amusing in an unimportant story (TIME, 
May 26). 

THE FLorapora Girt (Marion Davies) 
—Jumbled but amusing reminiscence 0i 
the Mauve Decade (Time, June g). 

THE Man From BLAnKieys—John 
Barrymore in a hilarious farce starring 


John Barleycorn (Time, April 7). 


Tue Sirent Enemy—Vivid portrayal 


| of tribal life among the Ojibwa Indians 


(Time, May 26). 

TurKsts—Good newsreel of the build- 
ing of the Turkestan-Siberian railway 
(Time, June 9). 
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Aristocracy 
Tue ApAMs Famity—James Truslow 
Adams—Little, Brown ($4). 


Says Author James Truslow Adams of 
the Adams family, “with which I am in no 
way connected.”: It is the most distin- 
guished in the U. S. It has a unique 
record of public service. The Adams 
Family, June choice of the Literary Guild, 
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© Harris r Lwing 
SECRETARY OF THE NAvyY 


The Adamses are a 150-year phenomenon. 


is an attempt to describe this phenomenon, 
but not explain it. Something happened to 
the Adams blood or brain 150 years ago, 
lifted them from obscure respectability to 
international fame. Ever since, they have 
“maintained a pre-eminent position, due 
neither to great wealth nor to a hereditary 
title, but to character and sheer intellectual 
ability.” 

The Adamses came to Massachusetts 
from England about 1636, for more than 
100 years were good but unremarkable 
citizens. Then John Adams was born. 
Educated for the ministry, he became a 
lawyer, was soon outstanding among 
public men in Massachusetts. A patriot, 
like his distant cousin Sam Adams, he was 
one of Massachusetts’ delegates to the first 
Continental Congress. He nominated 
Washington as Commander-in-Chief. He 
was sent to France as Commissioner, later 
to England as Minister. U. S. Vice Presi- 
dent eight years, he succeeded Washington 
as President, was first occupant of the 
White House. When Thomas Jefferson was 
elected to succeed him, Adams was so 
enraged that he refused to be present at 
Jefferson’s inauguration. (Only other such 
case: son John Quincy Adams, fifth U. S. 
President, would not stay to greet incom- 
ing President Andrew Jackson.) Quick- 
tempered, ambitious, vain, John Adams 
was never personally popular. Short and 
fat, he was nicknamed “His Rotundity” 
by Washington wits. 

Says Author Adams: ‘No Adams has 
ever been a party man.” When statesmen 


came out and politicians came in, the 


Adamses were gradually forced further 
and further out of public life. John 
Quincy, Minister to The Hague at 27, was 
second and last of the Adamses to reach 
the White House. After his single Presi- 
dential term he was elected to the House 
of Representatives, served there long and 
well, died in harness. Charles Francis, in 
the third generation, was Minister to Eng- 
land during the anxious times of the 
Civil War. 

All the Adamses wrote voluminously, but 
not till the fourth generation found writing 
the only public career left open to them. 
Henry Adams wanted to influence politics 
by his pen. He found it an endless, hope- 
less task. His most famed book, The 
Education of Henry Adams, was published 
posthumously (1918). Long out of polit- 
ical power, the Adamses are still in the 
public eye. “Today a third Charles 
Francis, the son of John Quincy’s grand- 
son John Quincy, is head of the family. 
A Harvard graduate, like all of his family 
since John; for 30 years treasurer of the 
University; a lawyer like all of his family; 
a famous yachtsman who defended the 
American Cup against the British; a man 
true to the family tradition and honored 
in his community, he sits in the Cabinet 
at Washington as Secretary of that Navy 
which was founded by John.” 

The Author. James Truslow Adams, 
52, born in Brooklyn, now living in Man- 
hattan, has written so ably of New England 
that he is often thought to be a New 
Englander. Educated abroad, at Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, at Yale, he became 
partner in a Manhattan Stock Exchange 
firm, retired in 1912 to study history. 
During the War he served as captain, was 
detailed to special duty at the Versailles 
Peace Conference. Other books: The 
Founding of New England (Pulitzer Prize, 
1921), Revolutionary New England, New 
England in the Republic. 
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Caustic 

LAMENTS FOR THE Livinc—Dorothy 
Parker—Viking ($2.50). 

Author Parker has a way with her; her 
way is caustic, penetrating, deflating. Her 
sarcasm, often restrained, is always pres- 
ent, usually evident. Laments for the 
Living is a collection of 13 short stories, 
dialogs, monologs in her best, most caustic 
manner, 

Bitter at her best, Dorothy Parker can 
also be funny. You Were Perfectly Fine 
is a dialog between a man with a hang- 
over and a girl who tells him what he 
did last night. Each revelation bends him 
a little further. The Sexes, also a dialog, 
pictures the love-life of a “‘sheik,” a flap- 
per. The Mantle of Whistler is a dialog 
between a girl and a man, just introduced, 
both of whom have a reputation for wise- 
cracking to keep up. Nothing but a suc- 
cession of thin-worn comebacks; it gives 
the impression of being itself a wisecrack 
about wisecracking. 

Author Parker is more entertaining when 
she is funny, but more herself in graver 
or more spiteful key. Mr. Durant is the 
story of a man who got into trouble with 
his stenographer, out of it with the help 
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of what he doubtless imagines is provi- 
dence. Little Curtis is a small, indetermi- 
nate but pathetic boy who has had the 
misfortune to be adopted by the very 
respectable first lady of a very small town. 
Best story: Big Blonde, which won first 
prize in the O, Henry Memorial award 
(1929). It is the story of a good-natured 
woman who takes to drink when her 
paunchy lovers grow tired of her. 

The Author. Dorothy Rothschild 
Parker, youngish (age 36), chic, attractive, 
has become one of the best-known women 
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DorotTHy PARKER 


A book written, she sails away. 


writers in the U. S. Onetime steady con- 
tributor to Life, Judge, she was recently 
in Hollywood, writing scenarios. Last week 
she was asea, enroute for her Switzerland 
home. Famed is her conversation among 
friends for its bite, epigrams (sometimes 
unprintable). Her best witticisms are 
private. Lately in England she wrote that 
she had been at a luncheon party “at 
which all five sexes were represented.” 
She is divorced. Other books: Enough 
Rope, Sunset Gun, 


——o-—_—— 


Punster’s Whimsy 


Partor, BepLAM & BATHS. J. Perel- 
man & Q. J. Reynolds—Liveright ($2). 

Sidney J. Perelman is Judge’s able artist- 
author of many a crazy drawing, crazy 
patter. His form of humor: to satirize 
the commonplace by exaggerating it. His 
puns are so startling they are often funny; 
his patchwork of hackneyed phrases so 
unexpected and alliterative it often shocks 
you into laughter. Alliterative, too, are 
his illustrations. With Quentin J. Rey- 
nolds of the New York Evening World 
he has written a lively, whimsical, improb- 
able but satirical yarn in which his hand 
is evident but not quite evident enough. 
The chapter-headings, take-offs on an old 
tradition, are obviously Perelman-pro- 
pounded. Example: “The foundling on 
the priory steps—In which an ankle is 
sprained and a question asked—A pitcher 
is sent to the well and traded to the 
Braves—tThe long arm of coincidence rears 
its ugly head and in its hand is a hammer 
—An inkling about the foundling.” 





Electric Starting 
OW ..... simply touch a 
switch and go! Instantly 

22 horse power EVINRUDE 
Speeditwin whirls ten times fast- 
er than strongest human hands 
could spin it. Battery recharged 


automatically. For night running, 
have electric lighting! 


EVINRUDE 


Five models—from 29 pound Fold-Light, 
world’s lightest twin, to Speeditwin cap- 
able of 45 miles an hour on hydroplanes. 
Underwater silencing, Propello-Vacuum 
cooling, automatic tilt-up and ball and 
roller bearings, are only a few of the 
many Evinrude features. Easy pay- 
ments as low as $35 down. 
EVINRUDE DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 

Ole Evinrude, President 
750-27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send for 


FREE 
24 Page 


4 EVINRUDE 
. = Year Book 





$5000 Ole Evinrude Awards 

Racing drivers using the new Class B or 
Class F racing motors just announced by 
the Outboard Motors Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, are eligible to compete for $5000 in prizes 
offered by Ole Evinrude, president. Three of 
the nine different awards go to the first 
drivers to make 50, 55 and 60 miles per hour 
in competition and total $2000. 





LOCKWOOD 
Dealers 


OLD-LIGHT! It f-o-l-d-s to only 

11% x 13% x 17 inches—stow it 

anywhere like a traveling bag. It’s 
light — carry it anywhere; only 29 
pounds. It’s powerful — full 234 horse 
power, getting efficient speed from ca- 
noes, rowboats, yacht tenders. It’s eco- 
nomical—runs 2!4 hours on a gallon of 
fuel. It’s the talk of all outdoor Amer- 
ica and you should know all of its many 


features. Write for catalog. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


Ole Evinrude, President 
5594-27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOLD-LIGHT 
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TIME 


Hero Chester Tattersall, unremarkable 
employe of a Manhattan telephone com- 
pany suddenly finds himself rich through 
the demise of Uncle Marmaduke, survey- 
ing instrument tycoon. His first action is 
to take a “gyp” taxi (one charging more 
than the minimum fare) for a long ride. 
Then he rents an oversized apartment and 
proceeds to enjoy his life. The record 
of his adventures makes lively if not 
edifying reading, contains many a pun- 
gently satirical comment on U. S. 
urban and suburban life. Sometimes 
Authors Perelman and Reynolds call a 
spade by its trade name. Says a Man- 
hattan newspaperman, complaining as is 
the custom of newspapermen: “Some 
business. Work for the Telegram, there's 
a paper. When you're fifty-five and you ve 











SIDNEY J. PERELMAN 


Alliterative are his illustrations. 


been there twenty years, they give you 
a week's pay. Bye-bye, little boy, another 
guy hobbling on a cane in the State institu- 
tion. Or work for the Sun, that gentle old 
Y. M. C. A. Smoke a cigaret in the city 
room and you'll be sleeping on a park 
bench the same night.. Or work for the 
Post, with the Great White Father of the 
Curtis publications spying on you from 
Philadelphia. Oh yes, Mr. Lorimer. Oh 
no, Mr. Lorimer. Or work for the 
Brooklyn papers, like the Eagle. They 
raise you till you get seventy-five a week 
and then fire you. They'll hire you back 
the next day for forty. Or work for Mr. 
Hearst, he pays the best. Sure he does, 
until some mug blows in from Chicago 
who’s a friend of the efficiency boys. I 
tell you, anybody who goes into this 
racket is crazy.” 








Malay Utopia 

Tue Last ParapisE—Hickman Powell 
—Cape & Smith ($4). 

The island of Bali, just east of Java, 
due south of Borneo, is owned by Holland 
but enjoys a rare domestic independence. 
The Dutch policy is Bali for the Balinese. 
With an extremely fertile soil, Bali raises 
and exports pigs, cattle, copra, coffee. Says 
Author Powell: the Balinese are further- 
more the most artistic race in the world. 


June 16, 1930 





“There is in the language of Bali no word 
for art. There is no word for artist. A 
man is a stone carver, a wood carver, a 
painter, a goldsmith; that his work will 
be a striving for the beautiful is taken for 
granted. But charming though it be, 
Bali is no saccharine Utopia, monotonous 
with felicity. As in other tropic countries, 
milk and honey come in cans. There 
women grow old and shrink to hideous 
phantoms of themselves.” 

The book is illustrated with photographs 
by André Roosevelt, whom Mr. Powell, 
newspapermen, chummed with on Bali, 
drawings by Alexander King. 








Exciting Case 

Nicut Nurse—Dora Macy—Brentano 
($2). 

Dora Macy [her real name is suppressed 
by the publishers], author of Ex-Mistress, 
says she met the heroine narrator of this 
tale in a hospital, heard her story, ghosted 
it for her. Readers will learn few sensa- 
tional facts about the medical profession. 
They will, however, find this book a frank 
thriller, with villainy and heroics in high 
relief, easy to read, hard to enthuse over. 

Lora Hart, the night nurse, takes a 
queer case: two little girls, daughters of 
a millionaire mother, who are wasting 
away without apparent cause. She soon 
discovers that the children are anemic 
from undernourishment. The mother is 
almost a dipsomaniac. A paternal uncle, 


the nurse suspects, is a villain who is 
scheming to get control of the family 


fortune, has his sister-in-law under his 
thumb, has bribed the doctor to let the 
children die. Nurse Hart, with the help 
of her bootlegger swain, circumvents the 
plot, rescues the family at the cost of her 
professional reputation. Night Nurse has 
evidently been written by one familiar 
with nursing practice. It digresses 
enough to give a detailed version of a 
nurse's training. The book is also notable 
in having as its hero a bootlegger, a mighty 
nice fellow. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order tocoverregularretail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Jong 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Liperty — Everett Dean Martin — Norton ($3). 
Director of Manhattan's People’s Institute di 
cusses liberty, its history and present status, 
with calm, candor, coherence. (See Time, 
June 9.) 


3RIEF CANDLES — Aldous Huxley — Doubleda\ 
Doran ($2.50). Brilliant Author Huxley here pir 
up on the screen some specimens of human types, 
some of which may make the class uncomfortable 
(Time, June 9.) 


Her Privates We — Private 19022 — Putnam 
($2.50). An Englishman writes an All Quiet on 
the Western Front, of a like quiet bitterness, with 
an added touch of English humor. (Time, 


June 9.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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EOPLE of character own 
Pierce-Arrows just as they 


choose select neighbor- 


hoods in which to live, proper 
environments for their families, 
and well-bred associates. In 


short, these are people who insist 
upon fineness in whatever close- 
ly touches their daily lives. 

To such traditions are Pierce- 
Arrows built, in Buffalo, by the 
finest hand craftsmen in the world 
—by men who, in many instances, 
learned reverence for Pierce- 





A ee oa? 


Arrow fineness from their fathers. 


Nor is it remarkable, in the 


circumstances, that America’s 
finest motor carshould have borne 
the Pierce-Arrow nameplate for 


twenty-nine years — or that the 


same emblem should today iden- ° 


tify the elect among automobiles 
of quality the world over. 


Pride is thus inseparable from 


Pierce-Arrow ownership—pride 
inthe car’s integrity, its patrician 
loveliness ofline, its beauty of col- 


oring, its flawless appointment. 


One of the very first 
automobile advertisements 
ever printed in color is re- 
produced below, from a 
magazine page which ap- 
peared in 1907. A long 
line of America’s finest 
motor cars connects The 
Great Arrow with its lat- 
est successor... the Pierce- 
Arrow shown at the left. 








"ITERCE-AKROW 


THREE NEW GROUPS OF STRAIGHT EIGHTS ~~ 132 TO 144-INCH WHEELBASES « + $2695 TO $6250 AT BUFFALO 


(Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 
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Burroughs Electric, Portable 


Offers greater speed and ease of electric 
operation without sacrificing compactness, 
as electric motor is built directly into 
the mechanism. Light in weight—easy to 
carry. Ideal for use on desk and counter. 


Adding-subtracting machine illustrated, $175 delivered in 
U. S. A.; $205 in Canada. Other electrics as low as $130 


4, Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6126 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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